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$3900 


TALKING 
MACHINE 


We guarantee it to play. perfe / 
machine is as large as those generally sol 
at $50, and in appearance and workman 
ship equally good. ‘This elegant $30 Talk 
ing machine will be given abselutely 
FREE to anyone buying twenty One dol 
lar ten-inch disc records from us. . 

Description: Quartered oak or 
7 1-2 in. high, 14x14 in. square, 1905 mou 
motor, 1o-in, turn table, 1g05 model ext! 
bition sound box, aluminum fixtures, 2! 
in. exhibition horn with 14-in. brass 
patent metal detachable horn-elbow - 
combination speed regulator and brake 
Machine will play disc reeerds of aty 
make or size. 1000 best imported needles included free with every machine. Bands 

THE RECORDS are the popular 10-in. size, comprising the latest popular and classical vocal and instrumental selections, —_ 
Orchestras and solos. This offer holds good for a limited time only. Orders are coming in rapidly from appreciative customers 
we shall be obliged to reject orders when the supply of machines is exhausted. Send us your order AT ONCE, and receive prompt 
attention. Money refunded if not as represented. Eagle T. Exchange, 10 Cortland Street, New York. 
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Paul Bartlett! An American Sculptor 


By ELLen STRONG 


CERTAIN lady often relates 
A how she assisted at the begin- 

ning of a distinguished career, 
by holding in her arms a young 
goat which an eager little boy used 
as the model for his first essay in 
modelling from life. The clay and 
the model were tractable; perhaps 
the touch could be felt 
already in the small fingers; and the 
effort produced the first work in 
sculpture of Paul Bartlett. 

This American boy, born in New 
Haven, Connecticut, was then living 
in the village of Marly, near Paris, 
and it was not long before his strong 
propensity for sculpture attracted 
the attention of the famous sculptor, 
Fremiet, who saw him modelling in 
the garden at Marly, criticized his 
work from time to time, and also 
received him for instruction in his 
class in animal sculpture and draw- 
ing in the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris. At an age when most boys 
are absorbed in ball and skates he 
was zealously studying form and 
proportion, light and shade, the 
mechanics of the sculptor’s art; and 
was observing animal life so watch- 
fully that in after years he could 


master’s 
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portray it with wonderful | skill. 
Those hours among the strange and 
varied inhabitants of the Jardin, of 
intimate intercourse with bird and 
beast and reptile, were hours when 
the observant eye and willing fin- 
gers were preparing for a later 
acknowledged mastery of animal 
sculpture. In a year, his heads of 
animals were marked by spirit and 
accuracy, and had the seal of public 
approbation by finding ready pur- 
chasers. 

The results of this early drill may 
be seen in such works of boyhood as 
the lion of the Porte St. Denis, the 
Cerberus with the Orpheus in the 
Luxembourg; and, of maturer life, 
the Dying Lion, the sea-horses at 
the Pan-American Exposition, and 
the noble horses of his equestrian 
statues. 

The lessons had a definite aim; 
when fourteen years old, the boy 
attained the honor of exhibiting in 
the Salon a bust of his grandmother, 
his first public work; and in the 
same year, 1880, he entered L’Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. Years of diligent 
application to work followed and 
at twenty-two, in 1887, he exhibited 
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in the Salon his group, The Bo- 
hemian Bear-Tamer. This had 
been ready for the public a year 
before, but it did not satisfy the 
requirements of the ambitious young 
sculptor, and thus had been sub- 
jected to reformation for another 
twelvemonth. It received a recom- 
pense at the time of exhibition and 
it is unnecessary to say anything 
more about the merit of this youth- 
ful production than that the original 
cast is in the Chicago Institute of 
Art, while the bronze has one of 
the most distinguished places in the 
noble new Hall of Modern Sculp- 
ture in the Metropolitan Museum. 
It is characteristic that this early 
-work was not a reflection of a 
classic Hebe or Endymion, nor 
even a Fisherboy or Indian Maiden 
but was an interpretation in bronze 
through life to-day of a thought that 
enters every meditative mind. 
Here are two bear-cubs, “delight- 
fully clumsy,’ as some one has 
said, gambolling with such grace 
as pertains to half-grown bruins, 
whether of Berne or of the Yellow- 
stone Park, enjoying the moving of 
their newly-found muscles, too 
young to realize the full extent of 
their power, and yet with the possi- 
bility of revengeful harm in their 
brute strength. These cubs are 
cowed by the superior power of the 
man who looks down on them with 
the easy smile of conscious control. 
The reason for their latent fear, the 
hand of steel within the glove of 
velvet, is perceived in the folded 
whip held behind the tamer’s back. 
Yet there is no rough force even 
suggested in act or attitude. 
But the right hand is held ur with 
a snap of the thumb and finger. He 
looks down and commands. They 
look up and obey. It is another ver- 
sion of man’s dominion over Nature, 
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and very delicately is the version 
rendered. The technique is admir- 
able; from every point of view the 
lines are good, the balance is satis- 
fying, and the modelling clear. The 
tamer is not an Apollo, but his 
muscles are there, ready for action 
when required, and you know that 
an instant of rebellion on the part 
of his pupils would bring the whip 
around with well-directed energy. 

A little later, the Indian Ghost 
Dance was made, a strong work, 
full of technical ability “like a 
plaster cast from Nature put in a 
difficult pose,” exhibited at the 
Columbian Exposition and now in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

He did remarkable things in 
bronze casting. As the musician is 
trained so that hand and arm carry 
to the ear the finest shadings of the 
composer’s thought, so Paul Bart- 


lett became so intimate with the 
idiosyncrasies of sleepy owl or 
crusty crocodile, of things that 


creep and crawl and fly, of slip- 
pery fish, mettlesome horse and 
lordly lion, that he could play 
with a sure touch on any theme in 
the life of the brute creation. By 
some deft magic, he gave to these 
varied shapes hues as varied, gem- 
like purples and greens, blues and 
golden browns, iridescent like the 
lining of shells or the metallic luster 
of ores and semi-precious stones. 
In this department of art he is quite 
unrivalled. The collection of these 
bronzes as exhibited in the Salon of 
1895 was considered quite extraordi- 
nary, and won for him_ honors; 
while it was one of the unique ex- 
hibits in the Sculpture Hall of the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, so much 
admired by the Japanese, world- 
masters in the art of bronze-casting, 
that they asked to buy some of the 
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COLUMBUS IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


pieces for their Government. But 
Mr. Bartlett refused all offers, pre- 
ferring to keep this collection, most 
interesting for its intrinsic value, 
its mementos of early success, and 
for the additions to it which he 
makes every year. 

So much for youthful work. Later 
achievements are before the Amer- 
ican public in places of honor. From 
the study of brute life, the sculptor 
has turned to the phases of our com- 
plicated civilization. The reading 





room or rotunda of the Congres- 
sional Library may be called the 
climax of that sumptuous treasure- 
house of the nation’s books, . In this 
lofty room, one hundred feet in 
diameter, are eight colossal figures 
set on pedestals on eight great piers 
that support the entablature and 
sixteen bronze statues, a little over 
life size, each on a plinth on the 
balustrade about forty feet from the 
floor. Among these are three well- 
known statues by Paul Bartlett— 

















HEAD OF MICHAEL ANGELO 


Law, Columbus and Michael An- 
gelo. The colossal ones, ten and one 
half feet high and standing fifty- 
eight feet from the floor, represent 
characteristic elements of civilized 
life and thought—Religion, Com- 
merce, History, Art, Philosophy, 
Poetry, Science, Law; and are the 
work of such men as Ward, St. 
Gaudens, French and Pratt. 

Among these figures, Law takes 
her place with dignified mien; a 
scroll, the law worked out during 
man’s experience on earth, in her 
hand; the stone table of the un- 
changing law from on high sup- 
porting her on the right, confidence 


i 
is inspired by the tranquillity of 
assured right; awe, by the deep 
shadow cast over her brow by a 
fold of the robe, which falls to her 
feet in grand lines. 

To Mr. Bartlett was also en- 
trusted the statue of Columbus on 
the gallery of the same rotunda. 
Columbus, the much-praised, ill- 
requited Columbus, who unlocked 
the door of the western world for 
our prosperous nation, always will 
have a tinge of romance about him, 
no matter how sedulously we delve 
into archives. Here he stands, with 
the light of the seer, the adventurer, 
the hero, around him. His well- 
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proportioned figure, full of life and 
vigor, his left foot advanced, is fit 
to staid before kings. He _ has 
dresse| carefully for the important 
audience, in leather jerkin, short, 
puffed breeches and upper sleeves, 
tight |-ather lower sleeves, coming 
over t'e hand, long stockings, low 
shoes, and lang fur-lined coat, 
widely turned back. 

His face, of heroic mold, with 
broad forehead, deep-set eyes, and 


firm suuth, is enframed in thick, 
long jocks. His right hand points 


to the untried route and the un- 
know:. lands which he sees in an 


ecstatic vision. In his left hand 
hangs the folded map which he has 
used in his argument. He has fin- 


ished that, and having exhausted 
everyiling in the way of convinc- 
ing proof by fact and theory he 
throws back his head and lets loose 
the flood of his eloquent persuasion. 
He seems to say, “Can you let slip 
so great an opportunity?” And we 
know that in this instant Isabella 
yields 
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Again in this magnificent ambula- 
tory, among the sixteen statues of 
the superlatively great ones of the 
earth, do we see Paul Bartlett's 
name on the Michael Angelo, of all 
his statues probably the most dis- 
cussed. The average art-lover likes 
to think of Michael Angelo as at 
least a David if not a Prophet or an 
Apollo; but history and biography 
tell us of a spare figure worn by the 
incessant struggle with fate and 
Popes and the problems of his three- 
fold art. The Michael Angelo who 
is portrayed is he who was inspired 
by his own vast possibilities to 
achieve alone what seemed impos- 
sible, who conceived and wrought 
the Moses and the Sibyls, who was 
absorbed in the realization of his 
ideals. His workman’s cap and apron 
are the royal crown and mantle 
of his kingdom. He who made the 
marble chips fly like “sparks from 
the anvil” is saying to the block, 
“Give me my thought that is im- 
prisoned within you.” 

Those who cast a disappointed 
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COLLECTION OF SMALL BRONZES NO. I 


glance at first, lingered to admire 
and returned to praise. Some 
critics accept it as the long-looked 
for presentment of the master. 





Says one :—“One rejoices that it was 
left to an American sculptor to 
grasp thus nobly his character and 
create the one worthy representa- 
tion of the mighty Florentine.” And 
another speaks of it as “an epoch- 
making work. The impulse of many 
a first-rate artist has been, as he has 
entered the foundry to see the cast 
or the bronze, to take off his hat and 
salute this work of unquestioned 
genius.” It is again spoken of as 
one of the most important mon- 
uments showing sentiment, the 
writer going on to say:—“The con- 
ditions of such sculpture are indeed 
of the most interesting possible. 
They connect in a curious way the 
study of the beautiful form, the sug- 
gestive form, taken by itself, with 
our historical recollections and our 
personal affinities.” 


The artist perceives the skill of 
the master in these statues in the 
Library, in the largeness of treat- 
ment and the ways in which the re- 
quired effect has been produced on 
the beholder from his two stand- 
points, one near, the other, far be- 
low. Inthe Michael Angelo, by wise 
devices, the massive brow with deep 
set eyes being widened by the cap, 
the head lengthened by the pointed 
beard, and by the treatment of the 
hands and feet the impression has 
been produced of the slight body 
and gigantic intellect of the great 
genius. 

In a different vein is the Dying 
Lion, a work of appealing strength 
and beauty. It is a veritable king of 
beasts who clings to the sloping 
rock in the agonies of death, every 
muscle tense in the supreme effort 
to live. To look at him makes one 
wish that Thorwaldsen, with his 
world-famous opportunity, might 
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have known more about the anatomy 


of lions. 

In the Sculpture Gallery at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis, Mr. Bart- 
lett’s work made a brave showing; 
there were the Michael Angelo and 
the Ghost Dance in replica, the 
large model of the General Warren, 
and a notable collection of bronzes, 
large and small, including the won- 
derful iridescent figures, which, as 
has been said, were coveted by the 
Japanese; and in the Connecticut 
State Building, which was univers- 
ally admitted to be the gem of the 
state houses, one of the most promi- 
nent objects, at the foot of the double 
Staircase, in the fine central hall, 
was the original sketch in plaster of 
the Warren, with the bas-relief of 
the Death of Warren. 

The Michael Angelo and_ the 
Warren were bought by the Art 
Museum of St. Louis for permanent 
possessions, and the highest honor 
was awarded by the Superior Jury 


SMALL 
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to the sculptor, not only for his past 
record, but also for his remarkable 
exhibit, comprising over sixty num- 
bers, the largest and also one of the 
most important and creditable con- 
tributions to the department of 
sculpture. 

The Joseph Warren is a statue 
which impresses every one as su- 
premely satisfactory, a worthy pres- 
entation of the beloved physician, 
the patriot, the early martyr in the 
Revolution. Boston began the effort 
to secure such a statue ten years 
before its unveiling in Roxbury in 
1904; and that the committee was 
gratified by the completed work is 
manifested by the very unusual 
compliment of a large book pub- 
lished by this committee and de- 
voted to the account of the statue 
and the history of all connected 
with it. In it the members report 
“their approval of this creation,— 
heroic in conception, artistic in de- 
sign, graceful and symmetrical in 
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proportion, faultless in workman- 
ship, appropriately inscribed.” 
From whatever side it is viewed 
on its lofty pedestal, the impression 
is that of a noble figure inspired by 
a noble soul. The lines of the full, 
long-skirted coat, the soft cocked 
hat, the finely posed head, the well- 
placed arms and legs, all fall into 
perfect combinations, each shadow 
giving the right accent to the whole. 
The reverse of the pedestal bears 
the “Death of Warren,” which to 
many is the most exquisite and 
strictly beautiful of all that Paul 
Bartlett has done. When exhibited 


WARREN 


in Paris, it won warm praise for its 


vigor and delicacy. In low relief, the 
harmony of its lines is like music; 
and most subtly has the sculptor 
concentrated attention on the pros- 
trate form of the dying hero in the 
foreground, surrounded by his grief- 
stricken friends, while he has gently 
indicated the distant confusion of 
the battle, already, with all things 
earthly, fading away from \Varren. 
It is a funeral march in bronze. 
The boy’s talent for animal forms 
reappears in the man’s skill in eques- 
trian statues. Of these, the colossal 
McClellan, for Philadelphia, is in 
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process of casting at Bonnard’s. 

A great bronze foundry like that 
is a most interesting place to visit. 
In the dusky spaces gleam the lights 
of furnaces and molten metal and 
busy workmen flit among sphinxes’ 
heads, Renaissance columns, and 
statesnien’s busts. The General 
McClellan is to stand on the Smith 
Memorial, a sort of archway in 
Fairmount Park, the companion 
statue being a General Hancock by 
the vetcran sculptor Ward. At that 
great hcight, more than sixty feet, a 
truly colossal statue is required, and 
it accordingly measures seventeen 
feet from the pedestal, the largest 
statue yet cast at these works. 
There, in a room apart, to which the 
bronze doors of the capitol at Harris- 
burg, now in process of finishing, 
give entrance, in an artist’s medley 
of here a frieze of our struggling 
soldiers and sailors, to be placed on 
some soldiers’ monument, there, a 


bust of Washington, and again, a 
medieval owl and wreath of oak,— 
with upstanding ladders like the 
Trojan horse, the steed and his rider 


are receiving the finishing touches 
by the sculptor and his assistants. 

The mechanical processes of mak- 
ing such a work of art are complex. 
The vital part, which is done in the 
sculptor’s brain, is, of course, beyond 
the veil. From the clay sketch is 
made the plaster model, which is 
again repeated and enlarged by most 
exact mathematical processes, till 
the precise size required has been 
reached, When perfect in every de- 
tail, it is relentlessly sawn into sec- 
tions, which then pass to the hands 
of the workmen. Molds are formed 
of imported sand which acquires 
sufficient firmness by wetting to he 
pared down to the requisite thinness. 
A core having been built up for sup- 
porting the mass the melted bronze 
is introduced, and the severed parts 
emerge to be united without a visi- 
ble seam. 

The other process, @ cire perdue 
differs in that, a core having been 
made, the statue is formed on it in 
wax as if with clay. This having 
been covered again, the mold is 
fired, the wax is melted out, the 
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molten metal is poured in, and a fine 
model is produced, preserving with 
much accuracy the spirit given to 
the work by the sculptor’s own 
hands. Necessarily, the original 
model is destroyed. By this process, 
the beautiful small bronzes were 
made. 

Equestrian statues cannot be 
made in marble without a fifth sup- 
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port under the body of the horse, 
which is so heavy that it would 
crush the slender legs if left to them- 
selves. This support has usually 
taken the form and texture of the 
trunk of a tree, when used by the 
Greeks and Romans, But it is awk- 
ward, even at its best; hence the 
general preference for such work of 


metal, with which no extra support 
is needed, 

The General McClellan is a very 
imposing work. The soldier, sword 
in hand, is in the easy attitude of 
one accustomed to command. The 
military cap gives the shadow 
needed at so great a height. As 
might be expected from a great ani- 
mal sculptor, the horse, his sensitive 


IN THE PARIS . STUDIO 


eafs quivering with intelligence, is a 
superb animal, so finely modelled 
that he seems like living flesh and 
blood. 

Mr. Bartlett’s studio, which is 
shown in the picture, is the largest 
in Paris, and his beautiful horses 
can come into it and dance about 
freely. In it, one of them is posing 
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for the famous Lafayette, which the 
school children of the United States 
presented to the French nation. 
This statue, which stands in the 
Square of the Louvre, “the most 
coveted site in Paris,” was at first 
made under great pressure. The 
order was given at a late day, but 
with the injunction to hasten the 
execution so that the ceremony of 
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by careful processes, each time being 
subjected to severe criticisms and 
alterations. Too short a time re- 
mained for it to be cast, or even for 
the plaster statue to be made in one 
atélier—so the pieces were dis- 
tributed in different establishments, 
and a day or two before the dedica- 
tion, the parts were brought to- 
gether, fitted perfectly, and the com- 
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dedication might take place on July 
Fourth, in the Exposition summer of 
1900. The time was very short, but 
Mr. Bartlett, retiring to the secluded 
village of St. Leu, near Paris, 
plunged into work with his charac- 
teristic ardor, laboring from morn- 
ing till night without cessation for 
many months. The plaster sketch, 
a few inches in height, was enlarged 





IN THE PARIS STUDIO 


pleted statue was unveiled on the 
Fourth amid great applause from an 
enthusiastic assembly. 

One of the sculptor’s strongest 
traits is scrupulous deference to his 
own standard of excellence, and 
although the Lafayette was received 
with unbounded approval by those 
who gave the commission, and was 
praised as full of elegance, move- 
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ment, and distinction, and as one of 
the foremost statues in Paris, its 
author was not quite satisfied. He 
had spent an additional year on the 
Bear-Tamer, after it seemed to be 
completed, had remade the model of 
the Michael Angelo three or four 
times before allowing the committee 
to receive it, and he determined on 
making an entirely new Lafayette, 
horse, rider and all. This model on 
which, from his own volition, he is 
now at work, has highly delighted 
the committee in charge. ‘The 
pedestal, a beautiful structure, is by 
the eminent architect, Mr. Thomas 
Hastings. As has been said the site 
is unrivalled, and demands a statue 
of great distinction, as this will 
surely be. ‘The entrances to the 
Square are such that it will be seen 
from the four corners, enforcing 
most careful arrangement to ensure 
symmetrical and_ striking effects. 
Besides this, provision must be 
made for the fact that it will be 
looked at by thousands from the 
windows above, 

Mr. Bartlett, who is an indefat- 
igable student of whatever subject 
he undertakes, is deeply versed in 
the costume of the Revolutionary 
period, and every detail of uniform, 
equipment, and trappings of the 
horse, is in keeping. He remem- 
bered that Lafayette was an enthusi- 
astic youth of nineteen, a French 
officer, a noble of birth and fashion, 
when he crossed the Atlantic and 
offered his sword to Washington; 
and every line of the statue is 
springing with youthful vigor and is 
full of aristocratic breeding. The 
sculptor has said:—‘‘He appears as 
the emblem of the aristocratic sym- 
pathy shown by France to our fore- 
fathers. His youth, his distinction. 
his noble bearing, the richness of 
his costume, and of the trappings of 
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his horse, everything serves to em- 
phasize the difference of his race 
and education.” 

On the pediment of the New York 
Stock Exchange, called one of the 
most notable compositions in mod- 
ern sculpture, Mr. J. QO. A. Ward had 
the cooperation of Paul Bartlett, 


who executed the designs o! the 
older man. 
To Mr. Bartlett, the Scu'pture 


Commission of Connecticut has just 
given an order connected witli com- 
pleting the decoration of the north 
front of the capitol at Hai tford. 
This has been without the s‘atues 
that were called for in the original 
design by Richard Upjohn, for years, 
and undoubtedly the delay has been 
advantageous to the appearance of 
the capitol, for art has developed 
astonishingly in New England in 
that time, not only in the ability 
of native artists, but also in public 
taste. 

For the niches in the north facade 
six statues of famous Connecticut 
men will be required. The tympana, 
as seen in Mr. Bartlett’s preliminary 
plaster sketch, shown at Hartford, 
will portray important events in 
Connecticut’s history as a colony; 
and there will be ten medallions, 
portraits in high relief of Connecti- 
cut worthies, Of these, one of the 
statues, that of Connecticut’s illus- 
trious governor, John Winthrop the 
Younger, one of the tympana, and 
one of the portraits, will be person- 
ally executed by Mr. Bartlett during 
the coming year. An admirable 
statue of Governor Haynes is being 
designed by Richard Brooks, the 
well-known Boston sculptor. 

It is needless to say that an artist 
of Paul Bartlett’s versatility, vigor, 
literary culture, and indefatigable 
zeal, will produce a work that will 
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redound to the honor of the state 
and its son, the sculptor. 

One of the secrets of his early and 
phenomenal success is the habit of 
steady work, which is the expres- 
sion of conscience directing ex- 
haustiess energy. Of him, Carriés, 
the remarkable French potter-sculp- 
tor, sivs:—‘“He reminds me of one 
of those artisans of the Renaissance 





ant as the conception. In ancient 
times it was thought natural for an 
artist to be an architect and at the 
same time a sculptor, as the Gothics 
were; then for artists to sculpture in 
marble and stone and to be able to 
cast in bronze like Donatello, or bea 
jeweler, sculptor, and founder like 
Benvenuto Cellini. To-day we have 
great artists, but few masters. Exe- 
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LAFAYETTE IN THE SQUARE OF THE LOUVRE 


who had nothing but art in view and 
mind, of those artists, who, jealous 
of the perfection of their work, 
would not think of leaving anything, 
however menial, to be done by 
other hands; who were masters of a 
foundry as well as of a studio, and 
to whom the smallest details to en- 
noble a work of art were as import- 


cution in sculpture is as important 
as in painting,—it stands to reason 
that modelling in clay is very differ- 
ent from modelling in stone, and as 
stone is the material in which the 
model will finally be made, sculptors 
ought to see the importance, as did 
the ancients, of working it them- 
selves.” —“Bartlett spends his days 
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in his studio, in his foundry, 
not only giving life to his con- 
ceptions and modelling them in 
clay, but after the selection of the 
material, it is he who cuts and 
chisels. He works like the ancient 
artisan, who spent days locked up in 
his studio to discover an artistic 
effect, which to the casual observer 
may pass unnoticed; but which to 
future connoisseurs may establish 
not only the lasting reputation of the 
artist but elevate national art.” 
Already the French have bestowed 
on Paul Bartlett nearly every honor 
in their gift, In 1889, he was a mem- 
ber of the jury of awards at the 
Paris Exposition, and, in spite of 
that, a medal of honor was awarded 
to him. That being incompatible 
with his position on the jury, it was 
thought to make him a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. Alas! he was 
too young for that, and not till the 
venerable age of thirty had been 


reached could he be decorated. In 
that year, 1895, he exhibited his 
small bronzes in the Salon, which 
made him hors concours, above c.m- 
petition; and he was again on the 
International Jury of Awards for 
Sculpture at the Paris Exposition in 
1900, representing the United States. 
His works are in the museums of 
Boston, New York, Philadeiphia, 
Chicago and Paris. 

Not only has this career, long in 
honor, short in years, been marked 
by phenomenal success, bu: each 
success has been distinctly a devel- 
opment of powers. The genits and 
technical ability that produced the 
Bear-Tamer and the Ghost Dance 
have been infused by the mellowing 
influence of years, and the Warren 
and the Lafayette, full of sentiment 
as well as vigor, are the resulis. 

Connecticut may well be proud of 
her sculptor-son. 


In Ages Past 


By Mapison CAWEIN 


I stood upon a height and listened to 
The solemn psalmody of many pines, 
And with the sound I seemed to see vast lines 
Of mountains rise, summits of cloudy blue, 
And hear the hurl of torrents roaring through 
Riven ravines; or from the crags’ gaunt spines 





Pouring wild hair, where,—as an eyeball shines,—- 
A mountain pool shone, clear, of sapphire hue. 
And then my soul remembered—felt, how once, 
In ages past, ’t was here that I, a Faun, 
Startled an Oread at her morning bath, 
Who stood revealed, in beauty like the sun’s, 
Her deep hair, heavy with the dews of dawn, 
Veiling the azure of her eyes’ bright wrat". 
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With the Aid of Fifty Cupids 


By ALIcE 


UNTIE Vio was to blame for 
it all as you shall see. And it 
was because she was tender- 

hearted and generous and knew 
nothing at all about children except 
that they were to be loved and fed 
and kept out of the neighbor’s 
garden and chicken coops. Quite as 
usual though Auntie Vio’s part in 
the affair was wholly overlooked, 
for Mr. Reginald thanked Heaven 
and his own good luck, and Miss 
Eleanor of course laid it all to those 
“blessed babies.” 

At any rate had Auntie Vio 
known more about children she 
would never have urged Miss 
Eleanor to spend the day at Aurora 
Cliff with her kindergarten family; 
had Miss Eleanor been more famil- 
iar with the devious route which 
lay between the city and Auntie 
Vio’s she would never have dared to 
go; and had Mr. Reginald’s interest 
in kindergartens been more general 
he would never have been mixed up 
—for mixed up he certainly was— 
in this particular trip. 

On that day so long ago when 
Miss Eleanor—little Nell she was 
then—had landed her first catch, a 
small white perch, square in his lap 
and later sauntering home from the 
pond through the pine grove had 
leaned back against a great pine and 
impulsively ended a calm and criti- 
cal scrutiny of his tall, well built 
figure, large, strong hands, refined 
face with properly pointed beard and 
blue eyes twinkling bewitchingly be- 
hind most becoming glasses with a 
solemn, “I like you”—Mr. Regi- 
nald’s interests in life had suddenly 
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become centralized. It was but 
natural then as little Nell became 
Miss Eleanor and learned with more 
grace to land the young fry at her 
feet instead of in Mr. Reginald’s 
lap, that he should take care that 
she should have no chance to forget 
or outgrow her early preference and 
that as she became kindergartner 
he should assume the various roles 
of school committee candidate, pho- 
tographer of kindergarten groups 
disinterested observer in the child 
study movement and philanthropist 
in turn, 

Accordingly when he “happened” 
to meet Miss Eleanor on the train 
one rare June morning and learned 
of her proposed trip to Aurora Cliff 
it at once occurred to him that here 
was the very opportunity for which 
he had been waiting to pursue his 
child study investigations under en- 
tirely new conditions. At least that 
is how he accounted for his pres- 
ence at the settlement house that 
morning to the Personage of Some 
Importance who always. superin- 
tended Miss Eleanor’s efforts. For- 
tunately, however, Mr. Reginald’s 
justification of his presence was 
necessarily very brief for an excur- 
sion was a great event at the settle- 
ment house and Alvira Anoncla, 
Peter Pasquanhi, Carmela Canta- 
loopa and numerous other young- 
sters clamored for news of each and 
every detail of the proposed trip the 
minute Miss Eleanor arrived. 

“OQ Miss Ele’nor, we’se goin’ to 
go on a ‘o go bubble,’ ain’t we? 
Lemme sit on front and make it go, 
won't yo’?” 
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“No, we be to go on a fairy boat, 
ain’t we, Miss El’nor, a fairy boat 
way cross the water like we did one 
day.” “O you mean a ferry boat,” 
interposed another; “anyway, I’se 
goin’ to sit side of you Miss 
Eleanor, ain’t I?” and so on until 
Miss Eleanor laughed and held up 
her hand which with some difficulty 
she succeeded in disengaging from 
her swarm of admirers, for a mo- 
ment’s quiet. 

“We're going ona car, little folks, 
away out into the country where 
you can pick your arms full of 
daisies and buttercups and where 
you can play on the beach too and 
bring back all the pretty stones you 
wish. And all I’m going to ask of 
you is that my big boys will help 
the babies and that when I beckon 
to you, that you come to me in- 
stantly. And now we must hurry 
away and catch our car.” 

Then the Personage of Some Im- 
portance smiled strenuously and 
said, “Miss Eleanor, I want to tell 
the children something before you 
go. My dear little children, did you 
know that Miss Eleanor is going to 
do something very nice for you this 
morning? Did you know that she 
has sacrificed all her own comfort 
and pleasure just to come in here 
and make you happy? Don’t you 
all love Miss Eleanor? Isn’t it very 
kind of her to do all this for you? 
And now, little children, I want you 
to be very good little boys and girls 
to-day. Do you know why I want 
you to be very good little boys and 
girls? Well I will tell you. First 
of all you must be very good little 
boys and girls because God made 
you and He loves only good little 
children, you know. And then you 
must be very good little children 
because it is right and good so to do. 
And now remember that you must 


mind Miss Eleanor and do just what 
she wants you to do and then you 
will be very happy little children, 
And now I want you all to keep 
your eyes wide open to-day and fill 
your minds with beautiful thoughts 
because that will drive away all 
evil from your hearts and scowls 
from your faces and make you little 
sunbeams, and when you come back 
this afternoon I want you each to 
bring me one beautiful, happy 
thought about God’s sunshine, or 
sweet pure air, or the waves, or the 
beach, or the birds, or the flowers, 
Now don’t forget, my dear little 
children, just one sweet thought to- 
day about the wonders of nature 
which Miss Eleanor is so good as to 
take you to see. God bless you all 
and bring you back safely.” And 
the Personage beamingly bowed 
them out, quite unconscious that Mr. 
Reginald had been the only listener, 
so eager were they to go. 

How Miss Eleanor and the other 
forty-nine ever compassed the dis- 
tance between the house and the car 
is yet a mystery to Mr. Reginald for 
he found one refractory urchin of 
three and a half enough to dis- 
arrange—putting it mildly—temper, 
toilet, and thinking apparatus, but 
while he still struggled helplessly 
with this particular cherub Miss 
Eleanor had safely packed the forty- 
nine on the five front seats and, cool 
and cheerful, reached out for the 
troublesome number fifty whom she 
straightway cuddled into submis- 
sion’ while Mr. Reginald was left to 
straighten his tie and his temper 
and meditate on the injustice of life 
in general and kindergarten disci- 
pline in particular. 

Not long was he left thus. Life 
on a trolley car with fifty active 
youngsters is not monotonous as 
Mr. Reginald can testify. It was 
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at the second change of cars that he 
became painfully conscious of this 
as he entered upon the experience of 
wholesale chicken and grain dealer 
in turn, for like chickens they flut- 
tered off both sides of the car under 
the feet of horses and directly in 
front of every passing vehicle until 
Miss Eleanor gathered them under 
her wing on the curbing and 
showed Mr. Reginald how to lift 
them rapidly into the next car one 
after another like so many bags of 
grain. It was not until the last 
change of cars but one, however, 
that \Ir. Reginald’s admiration for 
Miss Eleanor’s managing powers 
reached its height when a kindly 
disposed passenger felt impelled to 
contribute toward the happiness of 
the company in the form of bags 
and bags of peanuts and molasses 
kisses which he proceeded to dis- 
tribute with lavish hand in most 
genial fashion to the great glee of 
Mr. Reginald and the children, who 
shared none of Miss Eleanor’s ap- 
prehensions. To her appealing 
glance of distress Mr. Reginald re- 
plied softly that nothing could hurt 
young hopefuls who had cut their 
teeth on cheese-rinds and been nour- 
ished with tea and soothing syrup 
and as for the stickiness of molasses 
it might help to keep them in their 
seats; at any rate no one’s sense of 
cleanliness could be more deeply 
offended than it had been already, 
and directed her eyes toward their 
proud and beaming benefactor, the 
picture of Self Satisfied Philan- 
thropist. What could she do but 
smile and bow her thanks and wait! 
It was as she expected. Peanuts 


and a jolting car were too much for 
baby stomachs, How she managed 
to evolve from her little hand bag 
yards and yards of old sheeting, 
hold five little heads out of a car 
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window and smile an irate conduc- 
tor into a willing servant all at the 
same moment Mr. Reginald never 
knew, but while he sank into a cor- 
ner in helpless mortification that is 
what she did. For the first time 
Mr. Reginald welcomed a change of 
cars though it meant a prolonged 
encounter with sticky little hands. 

When, safely ensconced in the 
next and last car, they learned that 
it would be half an hour at least 
before they started even Miss 
Eleanor felt that the climax was 
reached. Not so Rufus Ruskin 
Robbins. As lithe a little monkey 
as ever climbed ancestral tree he 
sped along the running board to the 
front platform and seizing the 
brake swung it round and round 
crying, “I’ll be de ogo man, Miss 
El’nor, just you see me make de 
car go long.” With that he sank 
back on the seat with a howl as the 
released brake handle gave him a 
vicious blow just above the eye. 

Then it was that Mr. Reginald 
earned his sheepskin. Quick as a 
flash he was on the front seat and 
had stopped the revolving brake. 
Tenderly he took the little fellow in 
his arms and just what he did Miss 
Eleanor never knew but before they 
had reached Aurora Cliff, Rufus was 
quite himself again. There stood 
Auntie Vio, ready to receive them 
with her usual gracious dignity, 
which savored of lavender and the 
old time courtliness of knights and 
ladies. With one wild whoop they 
made for the adjoining daisy field, 
sweeping her along with them in 
the mad rush. There she stood, 
dazed and breathless, helplessly 
looking about as if for a haven of 
refuge while the children, shrieking 
with delight and tearing wildly 
about, filled their arms to overflow- 
ing with the pretty blossoms, 
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“Poor Auntie Vio,’ whispered 
Miss Eleanor, “and she has always 
thought of children as ‘Happy 
angels sent on missions sweet.’ 
Shall we go to her rescue, Mr. 
Reginald?” 

To Auntie Vio’s great relief they 
explained that such vigorous exer- 
cise was merely the reaction from 
their three hours’ ride and while 
Miss Eleanor convinced her that 
neither she nor the children nor the 
cliff were in any immediate danger 
Mr. Reginald, waiving all ceremony 
stretched himself on the grass with 
an enigmatical sigh, too weary for 
words. 

Then suddenly Auntie Vio gave a 
queer little ejaculation and whisked 
off to the kitchen from whence came 


an odor of burning goodies. Hardly 
had the spluttering and_ sissing 


which indicated the removal of a 
kettle of burning chowder from the 
stove to the sink commenced when 
the oven door creaked and from the 
kitchen window issued a blackness 
odorous of overdone gingerbread 
and cookies and slam went the pans 
upon a nearby table. A second later 
out of the house rushed Auntie 
Vio and around the corner as fast 
as if the house itself were on fire. 
Mr. Reginald was on his feet in 
a trice, and hand in hand, too ex- 
cited to think of the order of their 
going, he and Miss Eleanor pulled 
each other round the corner just in 
time to see an excited group of 
cackling hens and fluttering young- 
sters in the neighbor’s chicken coop, 
with Auntie Vio in their midst, 
shooing out children and shooing 
in chickens with a singed and 
blackened apron, while Peter Pas- 
quanhi, the instigator of this fowl 
raid stood unconcernedly looking on 
and to Auntie Vio’s vociferous 
pleadings and warnings that they 
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must go away from the hen house 
and never again darken its doors, 
nonchalantly remarked, “Ah-h, to 
H— with the chickens ennyhow.” 

Poor Auntie Vio! What @ reve- 
lation of Peter’s moral status, and 
less than five years since “the prison 
doors had begun to close upon his 
infancy!” thought Miss Eleanor and 
turned to Mr. Reginald for sym- 
pathy, but his head was _ turned 
away and his face buried in hi» hand- 
kerchief apparently struggline with 
a desire—to sneeze. Miss I‘leanor 
stifled a secret tendency to share 
Mr. Reginald’s mirth, bade the wan- 
derers return to the rest of tlic flock 
in the daisy field, and (regardless 
of carefully taken notes in training 
school on how to discourage ten- 
dencies toward wastefulness in the 
children of the tenements) told 
them to pick her a big, big bunch of 
flowers. Smiling reassuringly at 
Auntie Vio she solemnly led the 
offending Peter to the judgment seat 
on the piazza. But she remembered 
Peter’s father’s vigorous vocabulary 
and his mother’s limited but force- 
ful English and began and ended the 
sentence with “Oh, Peter!” There 
wasn’t time for much more either 
for Rufus as I said had recovered 
from his braking accident and a 
wail now arose from the _ beach 
at quite a distance from the house 
which belonged unmistakably to 
none other than he. 

Miss Eleanor fled toward the cry 
just as Auntie Vio tore out of the 
kitchen door and panted close at her 
heels, her face purpling with the un- 
wonted exercise and streams of per- 
spiration pouring down her back 
But when they rounded the corner 
Rufus was not drowned, though Mr. 
Reginald often declares it was 
through no fault of his—he was not 
even trying to swim—but high and 
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dry on the beach he was solemnly 
repeating between great sobs, word 
by word after Mr. Reginald, the 
“golden rule.” 

“And now,” said Mr. Reginald 
“say it once more, all by yourself.” 
Quaintly with his southern drawl 
Rufus said, swishing his sleeve 
across his face with a quick jerk, 
while he drew a series of staccato 
breaths which were almost a sob, 
“Do to yo’se’f whut yo’—jest done 
to the othuh kid—an’ see how yo’ 
done like it.” Seeing a pile of bean 
bags lying on the ground and Alvira 
Anoncla rubbing her hand and softly 
patting a long scratch on her cheek 
while Carmela Cantaloopa cast cove- 
tous glances at the bags, Miss 
Eleanor rightly guessed what had 
happened and turned to Mr. 
Reginald for confirmation of her 
imaginings. 

“Well,” said Mr. Reginald, “only 
Rufus knows exactly what happened 
When I came along Rufus was 
dividing his time between stuffing 
bean bags into his jumper and sail- 
ing into the other two kids. So I 
just gave him a little of his own 
medicine and tacked on the golden 
tule for luck. Don’t know which he 
regretted most, slapping his own 
face with a little extra impulse from 
me, giving up the bags, or speaking 
his little piece.” 

“I hereby resign all responsibility 
for the downbringing and safe return 
of Rufus Ruskin Robbins and _ be- 
queath the same with all his sins 
and accomplishments to your tender 
mercies,” enunciated Miss Eleanor 
with a rueful smile, half weary, half 
mirthful, and led Alvira and Carmela 
toward the house, leaving the train- 
ing of Rufus in Mr. Reginald’s hands 
—hands which Rufus quite re- 
Spected from now on, for though he 
did at times fail to recall the golden 


rule he never could 
laying on of hands! 

When Miss Eleanor reached the 
piazza out from Auntie Vio’s best 
front room flocked her little brood 
which she had left picking flowers. 
“OQ Miss Eleanor, we couldn't find 
you. We thought you was losted so 
we just put the f’owers in here for 
you, a big, big bunch, just as you 
said.” With sinking heart Miss 
Eleanor opened the door and there 
strewn on the best chairs and table 
and carpet, were drooping daisies 
and grasses, and everywhere were 
the tracks of dusty little feet. “Oh! 
oh! oh! what would Auntie Vio 
say?” She went out and shut the 
door quickly for she heard her com- 
ing and said, “Yes, little folks, and 
now we'll play some games right 
out here in the sunshine,” and she 
gathered them around her hoping 
against hope that Auntie Vio would 
not find it out till they had had 
something to eat, for she knew they 
had had nothing since a very scanty 
breakfast, except the peanuts—and 
those wouldn’t stay down. 

While she wondered if she dare 
suggest that they usually had a 
cracker and milk lunch in the mid- 
dle of the forenoon and it was now 
nearly time for Auntie Vio’s two 
o'clock dinner, Violet Serulia Single- 
terry snuggled up close and patted 
her hand. Then she toyed with the 
stray curls about Miss Eleanor’s 
ear. “I wish you wuz my mammy, 
Miss El’nor, ’cause ’ood be a awful 
nice mammy. You's got’such pretty 
hair. I like pretty hair, Miss 
El’nor.” Miss Eleanor smiled. 

“What is it now, little one?” 
“Oh, nussin’; I just like ‘oo, dat’s 
all.” Miss Eleanor gave her a little 
squeeze—‘“only, ‘course,” went on 
Miss Violet Serulia, “cakes and 
milk is ossul dood.” “I’m afraid 
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you're hungry, honey,” said Miss 
Eleanor, loud enough for Auntie 
Vio to hear. “Jiminy crickets!” 
ejaculated Auntie Vio, lapsing into 
the almost obsolete slang of her 
college days. “Why, I'd almost 
forgotten that chowder and ginger- 
bread again,’ and away she tripped 
to the kitchen. 

Pretty soon out she came and 
said, “Lunch is served, little ones, 
won't you come this way?” They 
needed no second call and as they 
gathered round the long table which 
she had improvised on the piazza she 
became her own graceful self once 
more. But they didn’t eat—-except 
Rufus and Violet Serulia and their 
kinky haired brethren. The little 
Jews sat and stared at the chowder 
in utter unconcern, much to Auntie 
Vio’s chagrin. “Why, eat, little 
ones,” she urged. “Don’t you like 
it? Zhis isn’t burned. The first 
kettleful all burned up but this is 
good.” She raised a spoonful to the 
lips of Peter Pasquanhi but he 
would have none of :t._ 

In desperation she turned to Miss 
Eleanor. “What is it?” she asked. 
“Clams,” said Miss Eleanor, “shell- 
fish are unclean. While vile words 
may sometimes pass Peter’s lips 
nothing to him unclean may pass 
within.” Auntie Vio tried them on 
sandwiches. They were of ham! 
She gave them bread and butter. 
The same immutable stare. She 
gave them gingerbread with no bet- 
ter result. “And I’ve used all the 
crackers and milk in the chowder,” 
she moaned. Meanwhile Peter had 
discovered pink lemonade and ice 
cream and his eyes were glued 
thereon. Miss Eleanor caught his 
gaze and signalled Auntie Vio what 
to do. In a moment Peter and his 
fellows were happy. How they 
revelled in pink lemonade and ice 


cream! “Gee!” said Peter, “now 
we’s gut ther party.” Auntie Vio 
turned to remove the chowder 
plates. They were all empty! Had 
the little Jews repented an! par- 
taken after all, she wondered, No 
there was Rufus at the end of the 
line licking out the last plate. He 
had slipped along behind and eaten 
them all and Mr. Reginald ha« been 
too busy satisfying his own |. unger 
to care to notice, while Miss | ‘eanor 
mischievously waived all responsi- 
bility for Rufus’s table manners and 
awaited results. 

“Now, little ones,” said Miss 
Eleanor as the last bit of pink lem- 
onade and ice cream_ vaiiished, 
“we'd better sing our good-bye song 
to Auntie Vio and start for home.” 

As she headed them for the car 
there were wails and moans of, 
where’s my f’owers?” and Violet 
Serulia started a mad rush for the 
best front room. “Don’t let them 
go in there, don’t—” shrieked Auntie 
Vio, but she was not as fleet as 
when she tipped the scales at a 
hundred and as the last child dis- 
appeared within her spick and span 
best room Auntie Vio sank down on 
the steps. “Gracious Peter!” she 
said, lapsing once more into the old 
time college phraseology, “the only 
place those kidlets haven’t found is 
the garden, and I suppose I| ought 
to thank my lucky stars for that.” 

Round the corner at this eventful 
moment came Peter Pasquanhi, 
tugging away at a_ load that was 
almost too much for his tender 
years. On he came, half carrying. 
half dragging a great armful of pea 
vines full of blossoms and _half- 
grown pods. Mr. Reginald tucked 
Rufus under his arm and fled for 
the car. Miss Eleanor cast one be- 
seeching glance at Auntie Vio. 
Auntie Vio clasped both her hands 
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tightly together and gasped, “Heav- 
enly cats!” 

This was almost too much for 
Miss Eleanor. Before she had time 
to recover from her astonishment 
Auntie Vio burst out into a laugh 
such as she had not indulged in for 
years, then wiped her eyeglasses 
and said, “Well, well, children will 
be children whether they are born 
in the tenements or in the country. 
Just wait a moment while I get a 
bag of cookies; they may be hungry 
going home, Nell.” 

Safely tucked away on the five 
front seats again as the car sped 
around a corner they saw Auntie 
Vio wiping her eyes with one hand 
while she waved her apron with the 
other. As the conductor—conduc- 
tors on Auntie Vio’s line are privi- 
leged beings—came to collect fares 
Violet Serulia leaned over and 
tugged at Miss Eleanor’s sleeve. 
“Say, Miss El’nor, did I get sun- 
burned?” and she stretched out a 
bare black arm for inspection. The 
conductor threw back his head 
and howled. “Sunburned? You're 
burned to a cinder,” he said with a 
grin and turning to Mr. Reginald, 
“T was goin’ to say if them’s all 
yourn you must ’a left some out in 
the sun longer ’n you did others.” 

Minus the several necessary 
changes of cars—and Mr. Reginald 
said he had become so expert in 
handling live stock that even this 
was a _pleasure—all went well. 
though not so merrily as coming 
down, for sleepy little heads nodded 
and tired little eyes closed. The 
numerous snores in various keys 
afforded quite a bit of amusement 
for the other passengers but Miss 
Eleanor and Mr. Reginald were too 
busy holding the youngsters on to 
have noticeable leisure. As they 
neared the city a heated discussion 








arose between Rufus and Carmela 
Cantaloopa. Rufus said, “See them 
sticks without any trees on ’em? 
Well, some time they’ll be full of 
bananas.” “Ah, them ain’t ’nana 
poles, them’s jellygraf poles,” broke 
in Peter Pasquanhi. “Well, I bet 
ye don’t das ter ketch um, enny- 
way,’ answered Rufus, not to be 
outdone. Peter was never known 
to take a dare, especially from 
Rufus. So he made a vigorous dash 
at every passing post while Carmela 
reached far out in eager excitement 
at the imminent peril of life and 
limb. Miss Eleanor tried in vain 
to reach them or attract their atten- 
tion but her desperate attempts 
aroused Mr. Reginald to the chil- 
dren’s danger. 

He reached a long arm over two 
seats and yanked Peter down with 
a decided bump. Carmela he pulled 
kicking and screaming into his lap. 
She buried one hand deep in his 
beard while with the other she 
thrashed wildly about. While the 
kicking and screaming were at their 
height and Mr. Reginald was des- 
perately struggling to retain hat 
and eyeglasses a howl of surprise 
and delight went up from the rear 
seat. Mr. Reginald could not mis- 
take that laugh. Involuntarily he 
turned and met the gaze of Harold 
Adams, which with that of three 
other members of Mr. Reginald’s 
city club was levelled full upon him 
in unholy mirth, “Ye gods!” said 
Mr. Reginald under his breath. 

They entered the presence of the 
Personage of Some Importance at 
the Settlement House, a weary and 
bedraggled crowd. 

The Personage again assumed his 
strenuous smile as he addressed the 
children, although Miss Eleanor was 
not impervious to the rebuke of 
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their disorderliness conveyed in the 
uplift of eyebrows which preceded 
the assumption. 

“Well, my dear little children, 
what a nice time you must have had 
away out in God’s sunshine and 
sweet pure air. And now who will 
tell me what you have learned to- 
day about the birds and the flowers 
and the wonders of nature? Come, 
dears, one sweet beautiful thought 
you know before you go to your 
various homes.” 

“Peter Pasquanhi swored a sware 
word,” volunteered Alvira Anoncla. 

“We had pink lemonade and ice 
cream,” craftily broke in Peter. 

“Yes, he did, he swored a great 
big swear,” shrieked Alvira, bound 
to be heard, 

“Rufus swiped all the bean bags,” 
wailed Carmela Cantaloopa, regard- 
less of recognition by the presiding 
officer while Peter and Alvira made 
faces at one another. 

“Yes, he did, and he scratched 
Alviry and made the blood to come, 
all red blood.” 

“Rufus threw peanut shells at a 
man and made him to shake his 
fist,” broke in another. 

Rufus alone of all that howling 
mob sat silent and still upon Mr. 
Reginald’s lap. The confusion be- 
came so great it is doubtful if the 
Personage understood the enormity 
of all these crimes. In sheer despera- 
tion he covered his ears and gave 
Miss Eleanor a _ most scathing 
glance of reproach as he reached for 
his hat and cane. 

“Children,” he shrieked above the 
uproar, “you may go now and I 
hope the next time Miss Eleanor 
takes you out that she may be able 
to point out to you some of the evi- 
dences of God’s great goodness and 
power and love and some of the 
beauties of His wondrous universe. 
Good afternoon,” he finished with a 
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Miss 
Miss Eleanor turned to 
Mr. Reginald with something like 


bow that included 


Eleanor. 


barely 


a sob. The children fled through 
the open door with one wild whoop. 
“I resign the kindergarten to you,” 
she said, “Rufus is the only one 
who shows any sign of training.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Reginald, heart- 
ily, “I accept my promotion, if—” 
Miss Eleanor’s eyes fell before ihe 
seriousness in his—“you’ll accept 
the position I have so many times 
offered to you, Nell, dear—” 

Rufus Ruskin Robbins was for- 
gotten a second time, and he was 
not the boy to lose this opportunity 
to slip unnoticed from Mr. Regi- 
nald’s restraining arms and take his 
part—belated though it were—in 
the “testimony meeting.” Away he 
darted into the hall and caught at 
the fast disappearing coat tails of 
the Personage of Some Importance. 
“Please, Mistah, Mistah Reginal’ he 
learned me de go’den rule.” 

The Personage turned. He looked 
down at Rufus over his spectacles. 
“Say it,” he enunciated, and Rufus 
drawled forth,—“ ‘Do to yo’se’f what 
yo’ just done to the othah kid an’ 
see how yo’ done like it.’ Dat’s 
what Mr. Reginal’ he learned me.” 

Miss Eleanor has always declared 
that the Personage found his sixth 
sense at that moment for never be- 
fore had he been in the least degree 
susceptible toa joke. At any rate he 
burst out, “Bully for Mr. Reginald,” 
and threw open the door with the 
heartiest kind ofalaugh. “You have 


my congratulations, Mr. Reg—” 
he began, but as Miss Eleanor 


raised her head from Mr. Reginald’s 
shoulder in blushing embarrassment 
he tucked Rufus under his arm and 
—as unceremoniously as the howl- 
ing mob of youngsters had a few 
moments before--fled through the 
open door. 
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In Late Autumn 


By Eucene C. Dotson 


Grim Desolation stalks in silence round, 

As, tearful, brooding o’er her barren lands, 

In her last, widowed days old Autumn stands, 
Reft of her glory, beggared and discrowned. 


Darker and earlier sets the murky day ; 
Later and later dawns the sun at morn, 
Receding toward the point of Capricorn; 
While up the land comes Winter cold and gray 


Che goldenrod, rain-beaten, stark, and sere, 
Hedges the lane; and o’er the low marsh-lands, 
In tangled maze the red-capped sumac stands— 

Torches to light the sundown of the year. 


Sullen and lone, a cloudy, gray sky lowers; 
While through the forest, robed in yellowing leaves, 
In mournful cadences the low wind grieves 

A requiem for summer’s vanished hours, 





“To Have and To Hold” 


By LovE.ia C. POOLE 


I have no wealth in silver or in gold, 

Nor own I of this planet any part— 

Save some six feet by birthright, when this heart 
Shall quiet be at last beneath the mold; 

And jewels, too, to me were scarcely doled, 

And all those rare and costly works of art, 

By most capricious Fortune, from the start: 

My wealth in all these things were briefly told. 


And yet no king feels half so rich as I, 
For mine are all the jewels of the sky, 
The. tender radiance of the silver moon, 
The gold effulgence of the sun at noon,— 
Yea, mine to have and hold throughout the years— 
These priceless beauties of the other spheres. 















The Last of the Wampanoags 


By Cuartes T. Scott 


O completely has the rush of 
modern life relegated the New 
England Indians to a long for- 

gotten past, that to most people it 
will come as a distinct revelation to 
learn that within a few miles of Bos- 
ton, a small remnant of the one-time 
powerful tribe of Wampanoags still 
lingers, though tottering on the 
verge of extinction. Peacefully, but 
as of old, still harried by the pale 
face, three descendants of “good old 
Massasoit” ask nothing more of the 
world than to be let alone, to pass 
the remainder of their days quietly 
tilling their farm in the Plymouth 
woods; a small favor, indeed, but 
one that the poor Indians fear may 
ultimately be denied them, notwith- 
standing the fact that the property 
is theirs by right as descendants of 
Massasoit, and that they can show a 
deed for the land that was recorded 
over two hundred years ago. 

So we find from the beginning to 
the end, the same old spirit against 
the red man still flourishes, and 
bears the same old fruit, even in the 
golden light of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

What is more interesting still, 
this handful of a disappearing race 
is none of your common, ordinary 
run of Indians, but of right royal 
blood, eighth in descent from Mas- 
sasoit, enjoying the added distinc- 
tion of being the only survivors of 
real American royalty left in Massa- 
chusetts. Melinda, Charlotte H. ana 
Alonzo H. Mitchell, as they are 
known in everyday life, claim kin- 
ship with the great chieftain Massa- 
soit, through his daughter Aimee, 


who was also a sister of Wamsutta, 
and King Philip, as well as sixth in 
generation from Sassacus, the earli- 
est chief of the Pequot tribe. 

Aimee married Tuspaquin, the 
“Great Neck Sachem,” known in 
history as the “Black Sachem.” 
The line is descended from Assowe- 
tough, or Betty, as he was more 
widely known, whose name we find 
perpetuated in the strip of land 
called “Betty’s Neck,” on which the 
Mitchell farm is situated. 

Zervia Gould Mitchell, the mother, 
was a pure blooded Indian of 
the Squinama tribe, who married 
Thomas C. Mitchell, a half Cherokee 
and half white—hence the advent 
of the American name in the family. 
The couple made North Abington 
their home for many years, though 
Mr. Mitchell was a seafaring man, 
acting as first steward on merchant 
vessels, sailing between Boston and 
China, and was often away from 
home from two to three years at a 
stretch. 

Eleven children were born to 
them, six of whom are dead, leaving 
the three aforementioned, and two 
sisters, Mrs. Zervia G, Robinson, a 
widow residing at Abington, and 
Emma J. Safford, wife of Jacob Saf- 
fard, of Ipswich, Massachusetts. 

Neither Mr. or Mrs. Mitchell held 
to the ways of their ancestors, pre- 
ferring to conform to the customs 
of their white brethren. [ut as 
time went on, bringing the death of 
several children in its wake, and 
finally the passing of the father, the 
mother’s primal instincts began 
calling in no uncertain way for the 
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woods; for, despite the veneer of 
civilization, deep down in her heart 
a great love for the simple ways of 
her forbears still lingered. Strangely 
enough, at about this time, informa- 
tion was conveyed to the Mitchells 
that unless steps were taken toward 
sett! ng the land, which was theirs 
by right of inheritance, on the 
shores of lake Assawampsett, there 
was a strong likelihood of their for- 
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sagacity to see that this property 
was deeded in writing to his chil- 
dren, and in turn to their descend- 
ants. So it chanced, some twenty- 
five years ago, that the mother and 
her daughters Melinda, and Char- 
lotte went back to the soil to pass 
the remainder of their days amid the 
beloved scenes and associations of 
their forefathers. 

And a happy return it proved, for 

















PRINCESS WOOTONE AND PRINCESS TEWEELEEMA 


feiting the whole property. For- 
tunately, way back in the early 
history of the Bay State, this tract 
of land, comprising some five hun- 
dred or six hundred acres, had been 
awarded to Tuspaquin the Second— 
renamed by the English Benjamin 
Squinamay—in recognition of ser- 
vices rendered in one of the early 
wars. By another rare stroke of 
fortune Tuspaquin had had the 


“Squim Lots,” as the land is desig- 
nated, lay right in the heart of the 
Wampanoags’ country, 

Massasoit, it will be recalled 
ruled all the territory lying between 
Cape Cod and Narragansett Bay, 
and lake Assawampsett—the largest 
body of water in Massachusetts— 
was a favorite congregating place 
for all tribes. It was on these de- 
lightful shores that the Wampa- 
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noags passed their happiest days. 
Here they hunted and fished, fash- 
ioned their weapons of stone, and 
built their canoes of bark and hollow 
trees. When there was little fish- 
ing, or hunting, to be done, then 





tribe. And none can deny that 
these Indians were great lovers of 
peace; many indeed were the har- 
vests they passed through without 
so much as a war council distur)ing 
their serenity. “Massasoit,” Pritcess 


PRINCESS TEWEELEEMA IN FULL INDIAN COSTUME 


would there be games, and contests 
of strength among the braves, tests 
of skill with the bow and arrow 
among the children, and cooking 
matches among the squaws. 

Here, too, scattered through the 
forest you will find the grave of 
many a member of this peace loving 


Teweeleema declares, “was too good, 
especially to the pale faces, as he 
gave them all his land.” He was 
the first to enter into.a compact with 
the early settlers of Plymouth, and 
he maintained a warm friendship 
with them until his death in 1661. 
This going back to wrest a sub- 
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LAST OF THE 
sistence from nature meant no 
small task for these lone women. 
Land had to be cleared and tilled, a 
house and outbuildings erected, and 
plenty other laborious work de- 
volved upon these two pairs of 
hands, for the mother was too old 
to do much, and there was no money 
forthcoming to pay to have it done. 
But all this held no terrors for 
these sturdy women. Had not such 
work been the portion allotted the 
squaws of their people in bygone 
years? Making the old tumble- 
down homestead among the trees 
their base of operations, Melinda 
and Lottie selected a site on the 
edge of the clearing, and with no 
outside aid, aside from a little assist- 
ance in raising the framework, they 
built themselves a home. It was a 
modest affair at the start, as the 
family intended making Abington 
their winter quarters, but the mo- 
ment the residents of the “Neck” 
began showing resentment at the 
presence of the Indians in their 
midst, the Mitchells’ fighting blood 
was up in a flash, and they resolved 
to remain there for all time. 

As the family prospered additions 
were made to the house until to-day 
it is a good sized, conveniently ar- 
ranged dwelling—a far more pre- 
tentious domicile than is owned by 
the average white man. 

Then followed the clearing of the 
land. Imagine, if you can, two 
women well along in years, chop- 
ping down trees, uprooting stumps, 
ploughing the fields, planting and 
gathering crops, cutting and storing 
ice in the winter, and a multitude of 
other tasks difficult enough for male 
hands to perform, and you may get 
a slight. realization of the tireless 
energy and patient industry that 
have gone into the making of a 
farm which, while not overabun- 
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dantly productive, through the ex- 
penditure of increasing toil yields a 
satisfying competence for three peo- 
ple. 

On every side one notes the evi- 
dences of thrift and well directed 














ALONZO H. MITCHELL 


effort. The generously stocked 
barns and poultry sheds, the rich 
looking fields, compactly arranged 
garden, embellished with a prom- 
ising strawberry patch, shows, de- 
spite the disturbing influences of a 
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life spent largely in the haunts of 
civilization, that the Indian’s apti- 
tude for farming is by no means an 
acquired one. While down along 
the lake shore, the camps, which the 
sisters built and rent to summer 
boarders, denote a readiness to seize 
and improve upon material advan- 
tages that would do credit to a full- 
fledged Yankee. 

Inside the house the same order 
of neatness and regularity prevails. 
The kitchen and dining room are 
scoured as clean as sand can make 
them, while in the parlor one finds 
many indications of refined taste— 
chief among which is a square piano. 

Both women are _— scrupulous 
housekeepers and cooks of no mean 
order. When the summer season is 
on at Onset they find a_ ready 
market for their garden truck and 
the baskets which they weave during 
the winter months. 

Once in a while they attend fairs 
and*tell fortunes, and in every way 
endeavor to make a dollar wherever 
one can be earned honestly. Taken 
as a whole, it is a happy life, albeit 
so heavily intershot with work, that 
these children of nature lead in the 
woods of Plymouth. For in sheer 
justice it must be said, that civiliza- 
tion, with all its engrossing fascina- 
tions, holds little charm for the true 
Indian; the beauties of nature, the 
trees, the flowers, the free life out 
in the open, are the shrines before 
which they bow. 

Such proved the case with the old 
mother. Just as long as she staid 
in Abington, the usual mode of living 
seemed the natural way, but once 
back in the “dear old woods” it was 
but a short time before things began 
slipping back into the old grooves, 
and a happiness crept into the 
woman’s life that was all the greater 
because of its unexpectedness, She 
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lived only a few years to enjoy it, 
however. Death came peacefu!ly in 
1898, at the advanced age of ninety- 
one. 

The daughters seemed to «atch 
the old spirit even more fully if any- 
thing. Both are well educated. 
Melinda graduated from Abington 
High School, and Union Acacemy; 
Lottie attended school at bot! Ab- 
ington and Cambridge, and for years 
they deviated little if any in de- 
meanor or dress from their white 
neighbors. Since going to lake- 
ville, however, a gradual reversion 
to type has taken place. Both 
adopted their native dress, aiways 
appearing in public with blankets 
over their shoulders, great strings 
of beads around their necks, gaudy 
sashes at either belt or shoulder, em- 
broidered leggins and moccasins, 
an elaborate headdress of feathers 
indicative of their rank, fluttering 
over all. The curiosity of the chil- 
dren when they visited the city 
amounting to almost impudence at 
times, forced Lottie, as a means of 
diverting attention, to abandon this 
dress. Melinda, however, never 
goes out unless arrayed in full Indian 
costume. 

Then from out of the past came 
high sounding Indian names, to 
which titles of royalty were added, 
until to-day, Melinda, if you please, 
is nothing less than the Princess 
Teweeleema, and Lottie the Prin- 
cess Wootonekanuske. 

Alonzo, who recently left the shoe 
shops of Brockton to take up his 
abode with his sisters, is every whit 
as much a prince, though the cogno- 
men his parents bestowed upon him 
is seemingly good enough for him. 

From the outset of the Indians en- 
tering into their own at “Betty's 
Neck,” land disputes settled upon 
their camp to stay. So long had the 
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property lain idle that encroach- 
ments were inevitable, other parties 
kept turning up with deeds, who 
insisted upon their rights. Sut 
Melinda possessed an unusually good 
knowledge of entailed deeds of real 
estate, and as she would neither 
buy, sell, nor sign off, she kept them 
at bay for a long while. 

Nevertheless litigation came on 
apace, and they claim to have been 
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already dispossessed of nearly fifty 
acres. In fact Melinda declares that 
if they possessed all the land really 
due them, they wou'd be placed alto- 
gether above the necessity of further 
work. 

If the suit in equity, now pending, 
is decided against the Indians, a 
still larger slice of their present 


holdings will be taken from them. 
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The Carpenter’s Son 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


Silent in Nazareth, waiting he seems; 
Still broods his soul as the white mother-dove— 
Wistful-eyed dreamer of beautiful dreams, 
Strong-hearted lover of Love. 


Growingly conscious of wisdom and power, 

Moved by some impulse he faintly can guess, 
Lifting with toil-hardened finger the bell of the flower, 
Pondering dumbly its odorous richness of dress, 
He wanders abroad through the fields with their po- 

tency rife; 
Haggard his visage, all marred with the storm and 
stress 
Of the thought that harks ever to man, and his bitter- 
hard problems of life. 


From the seed of his grief for mankind, a wish begins 
slow to aspire— 
A wish that will burgeon in purple when all its fair 
branches are grown; 
Slowly his purpose unfolds from the bud of desire; 
Resolving, he feels in his heart one sweet mission 
alone— 
To live for the souls that he loves—ah! who knows 
what the weakest is worth? 
Shall he not lend them his life? Near akin is each 
soul to his own— 
Himself but a brother to all, and like all in his nature 
and birth. 




































THE CARPENTER’S SON 





Divine? Ay, no less, if you will. But what is the 
divine? 
Is it more, after all, than the human 
Exalted and ripened, made subtle and tender and fine, 
Yearning with terrible love for the man and the 
woman 
Lost in the maze of a world with a pitiless plan; 
Joyously giving all, bearing all, making no sign, 
Wearing the glorious, glorified Manhood of Man? 


Thus, while in dreaming and loving he waits for a 
time yet in store, 
From his dreams and his love and his patience a 
mystic-fine vesture is wrought— 
The web of divinity, wrapping his throbbing humanity 
o'er; 
Close in its gold-threaded meshes a splendor of 
heaven is caught; 
Clothed in this garment celestial, he waits for the cry 
and the call 
Out of the wilderness heralding Him whom the na- 
tions have sought. 
Many, in sooth, are divine—but the Carpenter’s Son 
most of all! 





Silent in Nazareth, waiting he seems; 

Still broods his soul as the white mother-dove— 
Wistful-eyed dreamer of beautiful dreams, 
Strong-hearted lover of Love. 





New England’s Stage Children 


By ALEXANDER HuME Forp 


66 HE Children’s Theatre’ 
was the idea of a Boston 
scholar, Mr. Franklin Sar- 

gent, President of the American 

Academy of Dramatic Arts, and it 

is safe to say that in every chil- 

dren’s theatre established in the 

United States, New England young- 

sters have shone as the brightest 

stars. 

It was Mr. Sargent who turned 
the beautiful little Carnegie Ly- 
ceum, of New York, into a place 
of amusement for the little ones. 
Here for several seasons gorgeous 
fairy spectacles enacted by tots 
could be witnessed by the younger 
generation of New Yorkers. But it 
was in his old home, Boston, that 
the juvenile theatre first received 
the lucrative support of the public, 
for the fickle little New Yorkers 
soon wearied of fairy stories and 
demanded real dramas such as their 
parents enjoyed. 

The Children’s Theatre, in Boston, 
however, kept to its original pur- 
pose of presenting by children only 
such plays as appealed to children. 

It will interest New Englanders, 
perhaps, to know how the gradu- 
ates of the Children’s Theatre in 
the Hub have turned out. Many of 
them are now filling New York en- 
gagements, while others are actually 
starring in different parts of the 
country. In fact, New England has 
provided a host of juvenile players, 
and as the career of the Children’s 
Theatre in Boston is so well known 
to the readers of this magazine, it 
may be better, perhaps, to confine 
the space at our disposal to a brief 


narrative of the influence little ° 
England stars have wielded 
the destinies of children’s the 
that have sprung up in other 
of our great country. 

When the Children’s Theat 
New York City required a 
star, it sent to Boston for little 
Beatrice Abbey, well known at 
Hub juvenile playhouse. No 
person than Mark Twain wrot 
play in which this little lady 
her metropolitan début. Be 
was then eight years of age 
already at the Castle Square ‘| hea- 
tre, and elsewhere, she had played 
in stock fully a hundred different 
parts. As little Abbey in “The Lit- 
tle Lady and the Lord General,” 
this tiny Boston mite became the 
talk of New York. Hers was a star 
part, and the little play was the 
great writer’s masterpiece, so that it 
is no wonder that this little girl, 
who acted her part as well as could 
any grown star, left the Children’s 
Theatre only to play at the head of 
a large company under a famous 
Broadway manager. 

The first juvenile comedian of the 
venture at Carnegie Lyceum was 
also a Bostonian. Master Clifford 
Lamont, who upon the day he 
reached his seventh birthday, made 
application for a permit to play at 
the Children’s Theatre. This little 
tot brought down the house, his sup- 
port being his sister and an older 
brother. Never before had a New 
York audience seen so young 4 
comedian. Needless to state that 
Master Cliff was at once snapped up 
by a Broadway manger, and when 
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STAGE CHILDREN 


he returned to Boston it was as the 
leading feature in a play the inde- 
fatigable Theodore Kramer had 
written for him and his little sister 
Marie. This tot, before he was nine 
years of age, was drawing a salary 
of $105 per week. 

But serious sorrows come some- 
times to stage children, even in real 
life. 

Little Cliff lost his mother, and, 
separated from his father, he became 
the sole guardian of tiny Marie. It 
made a man of the child at a very 
tender age, and his care and love 
for his younger 
sister was the 
admiration of 
the entire com- 
pany. At last 
summer came, 
and the chil- 
dren joined their 
father; then fall 
came again and 


while they were 
on their way to 


the com- 
pany, news fol- 
lowed them of 
their father’s 
sudden death. 
“Now, there’s no 


join 


401 


play,—like most plays may it end 
happily. 

The most recent “leading man” 
of the Children’s Theatre in New 
York is also of New England par- 
entage, Master George Clarke, now 
nine years of age, and a protegé of 
George Ade’s. 

At the Carnegie Lyceum enter- 
tainments, Master George covered 
himself with glory as little David 
Copperfield, the hero in the drama- 
tization of Dickens’s novel, made 
for the Children’s Theatre. Out of 
a cast of thirty-seven grown-ups and 
children, Mas- 
ter George and 
the famous child 
beauty, Beryl 
Morse, easily 
carried off the 
honors of the 
production. 

At present the 
former star of 
the Children’s 
Theatre of Bos 
ton, little Edith 
Speare, is creat- 
ing quite a sen- 
sation on Broad- 
way, New York, 
where she is 








one to take care 
of Marie but 
me,” was the little guardian’s 
first exclamation. “I’ll work for 
her and she can go to school.” 
That was Cliff’s plan, but a fairy 
grandmother appeared on the scene, 
and the children were both given 
a home; but their grandmother 
died, and now Cliff and his 
little sister are experiencing the 
tragedy of real life. Some day they 
will be very wealthy, but all they 
have in the world now is each other 
—so far their lives have read like a 
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making hers the 
star part in the 
prettiest play of the season—“The 
Prince Chap.” Edith has displayed 
genius and charm that has brought 
her fame as a child actress— 
only second to that achieved by 
Elsie Leslie in Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, more than a decade ago, 
when she created that part in 
Boston. Edith now carries an 
entire act upon her shoulders, 
and it is safe to say that she has 
made the success of the play, for 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
child is surrounded by a cast com- 
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posed of some of the best “grown- 
ups” on the American stage, with 
wonderful winsomeness and natural 
charm she has made her part stand 
sout above them all. Should Edith 
ew€fr return to the Children’s Thea- 
tre of Boston, it would doubtless be 


Hazel, but the children will grow 
up, and Lillian is now playing the 
part of a sixteen year old girl, which 
she scarcely looks, but as she is 
daintily formed and a delightful 
little actress, her very petiteness 
seems to win her additional favor 
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a gala event at the little playhouse. 

Another New England youngster 
playing on Broadway, who is a grad- 
uate of a children’s theatre that 
had a brief career in Burlington, 
Vermont, is dainty Miss Lillian 
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with the metropolitan audiences. 
Little Dorothy Von Wiethoff, of 

the Bowdoin Square Theatre, is 

another Bostonian who often wins 


favor before New York audiences, 


in very small child parts, and pretty 
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Vivian Martin, known in New Eng- 
land and throughout the country as 
the most delicately beautiful child 
on the stage, is always in demand 
for new metropolitan productions 
in which a purely patrician child 
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must be had. But even the tiniest 
and the most beautiful stage chil- 
dren will grow up in time, and the 
question arises—what shall we do 
with them? 

This question was solved at the 
Children’s Theatre in New York 
last season by casting former child 
members who had reached mature 
years for “grown-up” parts. . Once 
again the stars were New Eng- 
landers. Miss Isabelle Rea and 
Master David B. Gally, now sixteen 
and eighteen years of age, respec- 
tively, returned from a starring tour 
of the West in Shakesperian drama 
to shine at the head of the Children’s 
Theatre Company. 
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The plays at the Carnegie Ly- 
ceum were now becoming quite 
classic, and strange to say the 
nearer the classic, the larger the 
juvenile audiences. During the 
years that the little actors were 
growing up, the children’s theatre 
had passed through quite a transi- 
tion. 

At first many thousands of dol- 
lars were lost experimenting with 
childish taste; spectacular scenes 
from Mother Goose were tried, and 
while the very little children came, 
their older brothers and sisters re- 
mained away, and as the theatre, so 
the law says, is no place for children 
under seven years of age, it was 
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necessary to either alter the policy 


or close the house. It is a remark- 
able fact that children over seven 
years of age will follow the plot of a 
play even more closely than will 
adults; to them the story is real, and 
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if it is simply .told, it holds both the 
little ones and their adult com- 
panions, 

Mark Twain’s stories put in dra- 
matic form, in which there are child 
parts, proved the most attractive 
offerings to the little ones, and also 
brought the mothers and big sisters, 
while Oliver Twist, with the dole- 
ful scenes omitted, always drew full 
houses. 

It was after Mr. Franklin Sar- 
gent had called in the present writer, 
to make dramatizations for the chil- 
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dren’s theatre, that the change to 
standard authors was made. The 
writer while in Russia had seen a 
problem, closely akin to that of 
the children’s theatre, successfully 
solved. The intellectual classes of 
Russia had for years sought to put 
together in book form a series of 
reading comprehensible to the mind 
of the peasant. Folk lore, Mcther 
Goose tales, and all sorts of simple 
stories were tried, but the peasants 
ignored them. At last the “Inte/lec- 
tuals” had an inspiration. ‘They 
made a selection of masterpieces 
from each of the great Russian 
writers and issued “The Book for 
the People,’ which has since be- 
come a second Bible to the simple, 
untutored Russian Miyzk, who 
spends his long winter days and 
nights listening to the beautiful 
tales. 

The same idea was carried out 
successfully at the Children’s Thea- 
tre. “David Copperfield,” “Tom 
Sawyer,” “Dombey and Son,” “The 
Child Life of Marie Antoinette,” 
“Gil Blas” (as a boy), and other 
dramatizations of child life famous 
in history and literature were made 
and presented. 

The Dickens plays proved the 
most popular, and during their pres- 
entation during three seasons at the 
Children’s Theatre, the boxes at the 
matinées were often filled with the 
juvenile scions of the four hundred. 

The personnel of the players 
seemed to interest the critical child- 
ish audiences as much as did the 
plays. They knew the history of 
each of their favorites, and it inter- 
ested them to read on their pro- 
grams that the new leading man, 
Master Gally, was a pupil of Vic- 
tory Bateman, who herself began 
life as a child actress. Victory was 
famous in Boston a generation ago 
























as one of the _ Bate- 
man children presenting 
Shakesperian drama. It 
was before the new lead- 
ing man of the Chil- 
dren's Theatre could 
speak plainly, that Miss 
Bateman took an interest 
in the little New England 
boy who wanted to be an 
actor. From the moment 
that he could lisp Shake- 
sperian lines, Miss Bate- 
man became David’s in- 
structor, and remained 
his coacher until at last 
he played Romeo to her 
Juliet, and Hamlet to her 
Ophelia at the largest 
and most fashionable 
theatre in St. Louis, to 
the amazement. of 
World’s Fair visitors. 

Master Gally’s guardian 
is a Scotch clergyman, 
the Rev. Merritt Gally, 
who has lived fifty years 
in New England, and 
young David came home 
one day to announce that 
he had gone upon the 
stage, he was promptly ordered out 
of the house; but the clergyman has 
a brother who also takes an interest 
in the boy tragedian, and he pacified 
the Scotch parson until he was will- 
ing to hear his nephew read a few 
lines from Shakespeare. 

“I didn’t know David could act so 
well,” said the parson; “the stage is 
his calling, and I'll give him the 
finest Shakesperian wardrobe in 
America, if he’ll stick to Shake- 
Speare,’ and the Rev. Mr. Gally 
more than kept his word, for he him- 
self prepared the series of “Half 
Hours With Shakespeare” used at 
the Children’s Theatre, for which 
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he had painted most elaborate sets 
of scenery. 

These “Half Hours With Shake- 
speare” ran just thirty minutes, tell- 
ing the complete stories of Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Othello 
and The Merchant of Venice. But 
one scene is used in each of the 
playlets and the essence of Shake- 
speare is given. The Merchant of 
Venice (in thirty minutes) was 
given at the opening of the fifth sea- 
son of the Children’s Theatre before 
the full play of David Copperfield, 
which in this version ends with little 
David’s adoption by his aunt, Betsy 
Trotwood. 

Master Gally’s leading lady was 
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Miss Isabelle Rea. These young 
people grew up together, and when 
Miss Bateman took David as her 
protegé, he induced little Isabelle to 
practice Shakespeare with him, so 
that at fourteen, the age of Juliet, 
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when she ruined Romeo’s career, 
Isabelle was able to give credit- 
able public performances of Shake- 
speare’s heroines, while at sixteen 
the critics saw in her an actress full 
of promise, 

So much for the professional per- 
sonnel of the little New Englanders 
who are setting the pace upon the 
juvenile stage of America; but what 
of these little beings in real life? 
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Watch them during a rehearsal! at 
the Children’s Theatre and you will 
get a pretty fair idea of what they 
think of life as they find it. Preco- 
cious?—well, perhaps, a bit, but 
natural to a degree, their stage train- 
ing has merely advanced, not 
changed their views of things in 
general love-making among others. 

During rehearsals, the children 
who are out of the active cast rush 
about the spacious halls that sur- 
round the auditorium, playing tag 
or hide-and-go-seek, until suddenly 
from all the mass of talk on the 
stage there comes a cue, and some 
little one darts off breathlessly to 
rush on the stage just in time to 
save a wait. In an instant the romp- 
ing youngster becomes the demure 
Oliver Twist, or the placid David 
Copperfield. Sometimes, if he is 
the bright particular star, the other 
children will stop their games to 
watch and criticize; then when the 
little actor makes his exit with a 
whoop of delight, the game is on 
again. 

Of course, even when the play is 
not in progress, there are little dra- 
mas of love, jealousy—and even 
revenge. For often these tots, pre- 
cocious beyond their years, make 
puppy love to some tiny charmer, 
much as they have seen their grown 
up colleagues make love to the 
heroines upon the stage, and the re- 
jected boy lover—for children are 
human, even stage children—will 
often turn to some other little lead- 
ing lady, and seek to make her the 
belle of the company. It is Tom 
Sawyer and Amy Lee all over again, 
for Mark Twain’s children are real. 

And these little ones, how bright 
they become! Quick at their lines, 
they often save a situation by giving 
the grown actors their forgotten 
speeches. Stage fright never enters 
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into the calculation of these young- 
sters; the day of the first perform- 
ance is not looked forward to with 
fear and nervousness, but with un- 
alloyed joy,—and strange to say it 
often happens that a little boy or 
girl plays better the first time he 
appears on the stage than ever 
again. 

Of course on the day of the per- 
formance at the Children’s Theatre, 
the stage tots are sup- 
pose to be kept out of 
sight, but there is much 
craning of necks from 
the boxes if a particularly 
handsome child is seen 
anywhere near the exits. 

The boxes are usually 
well filled with the chil- 
dren of the four hundred 
and their mothers, for the 
plays appeal as much to 
grown persons as to the 
children. Sometimes in 
the lobby, between acts, 
one hears these scions of 
the aristocracy express- 
ing every opinion of the 
children who are playing. 

They follow their fa- 
vorites year by year. “I 
tell you what, you should 
have seen Webb Raun 
last year in “The Master 
of Carlton Hall!’ That 
was acting!” declares one 
tot of ten. “Wait till 
you see Loris Grimm as 
the street boy in ‘Rags 
and Royalty,’” interrupts 
another, and a little girl 
lisps, “I liked Webb 
tho mutch latht year in the 
first two acts of Oliver Twist, but 
Loris is better in the latht two— 
don’t you think tho?” “Oh, I don’t 
know,” is the blasé reply of some 
little girl who goes to the theatre 
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once every week, while a tiny tot of 
seven declares that she always goes 
over the whole play after she goes 
to bed at night. “All comes clear 
then, and I can remember almost 
every word,” she insists. “I know 
Webb,—he’s in my class,” blurts 
out a youngster in knickerbockers, 
and at once he is the hero of a circle 
of admirers, and so it goes, until 
the orchestra starts up for the next 
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act and there is a scurrying of eager 
feet as the little ones fly back to 


their places. They don’t want <o 
miss anything,—even the orchestra 
which like the other good things 
comes in for their admiration, for it 
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is a real boys’ orchestra with a boy 
as a leader. 

The curtain rung up, the juvenile 
audience has eyes and ears for 
nothing but events on the stage; to 
them the story is real, and real life 
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They are the most severely critical 
people in the world, these tots hose 
young brains are so impressionable; 
the actors know it and do their best; 
there is no guying on the stage 
when an audience of little folks is in 
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for the time being but a dream they 
have forgotten. Incidents that might 
escape the notice of a grown person 
these lynx-eyed little watchers catch 
in a moment, their laughter is 
the first and most genuine in the 
house, and their tears the most real. 


front; these tiny people resent being 
trifled with, and speak right out in 
meeting if any actor takes liberties 
with their intelligence. 

After the play is over, of course, 
mamma or nurse is held back in 
hopes that some of the little actors 
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will come forth, and when they do, 
how the little theatre-goers look 
them over, just as grown folks do 
sometimes when they find them- 
selves in close proximity to great 
celebrities. 

After all there is little change in 
the formation of the brain; after it 
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has seen ten years of service, it gets 
harder and impressions are not so 
deep, that is all,—but that is our 
loss. Go with a child to the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre and see how much 
more you can enjoy the event once 
you catch the spirit of the enthu- 
siasm that pervades. 


Pillow Fancies 


By Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH 


(These dreams form part of a collection which the dreamer has amused herself 
by making for some years past, their fantastic nature being sufficient guaranty that con- 
scious imagination is responsible for none of them.) 


00k,—not one of those fat 

greasy volumes thumbed by su- 
perstitious old wives wherein the 
precise significance of crossing 
muddy water, seeing snakes and 
running from horned cattle is ex- 
plained, but a small manuscript col- 
lection of my own in which stray 
journeys on Night’s mare are re- 
corded. The sights and sounds of 
many of these trips have escaped me 
and these, in reminiscence, seem to 
have been exciting as a Dumas 
novel, amusing as those clever 
things one does not say at a dinner 
and absorbingly interesting as the 
stray passages in books which one 
reads in a car over a neighbor’s 
shoulder, The entries in this dream- 
book of mine are commonly brief 
and hasty, of a kind which one 
would naturally make in scanty at- 
tire with a blunt pencil in hand, but 
such as they are, they are here pre- 
sented for the amusement of a 
waking world. 


I AM the possessor of a dream- 
I 


I flew last night again! How ab- 
surd it all is, this strolling about in 
crowded assemblies with modest de- 


meanor, conversing with the com- 
mon herd as one of themselves, and 
yet all the time conscious of a splen- 
did pair of wings and assured that 
nobody else possesses even so much 
as a single feather! At the right 
moment,—(I never know it until it 
comes and I fear it must be the most 
conspicuous one,)—at the right mo- 
ment I spread these magnificent 
pinions and soar up and away over 
hill and valley, followed by the ad- 
miring eyes of the earth-worms 
below. I really am not prideful and 
vainglorious in my waking hours, 
but who would believe it who saw 
me fly? 


There were dream-guests in the 
kindergarten last night and the chil- 
dren were very unruly and disobe- 
dient, running about the room like 
mice. Jacky crawled under the 
stove and most discomfited and 
abashed, under the critical eyes of 
the visitors, I tried vainly for a half- 
hour to pull him forward with the 
long iron scraper that one uses for 
clearing out ashes. 


The night mare has just borne 
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me to the St. Louis Exposition, and 
I am much exhausted. There were 
two hundred children with me and I 
tried, all alone and unfriended, to 
pass this army through the turn- 
stiles! Never shall I forget my sen- 
sations as I saw the line behind me 
tangled into a hopeless mass of con- 
fusion, and the infants who had 
already passed through the stiles 
rushing forward and mingling, lost 
forever probably! with the hurrying 
crowds of people. 


I engaged a dream-maid last 
night. She was a most prepossess- 
ing person and I smilingly asked 
her name. She gave it and I lis- 
tened in astonishment. I could not 
repeat it, and she wrote it on a card. 
Here it is: Purgaledelys—and I do 
not wonder, although I am a fair 
linguist, that it “floored” me. Is 
Purgaledelys, euphonic creature, the 
forerunner of some strange inarticu- 
late race over-seas, to whom we are 
to be bond-slaves in the future? 


Last night’s dream was not only 
circumstantial, but pictorial. I was 
in a lumber yard and saw a teamster 
loading boards on a large truck to 
which four oxen were yoked. He 
did this quite alone and unaided, by 
sliding a fire-shovel deftly under the 
middle of each board and tossing it 
on the truck like a pancake. While 
I was admiring this performance a 
Lapland sledge came in sight,—(no, 
of course, I never saw one, but I 
knew it and named it at once, just 
as Eve named the pig)—well, a Lap- 
land sledge came in sight drawn by 
innumerable spans of dogs. But 
they were not all dogs, for as they 
drew nearer, at the head of the line, 
beside a white poodle, was an old 
brown goose pulling hard and quack- 
ing loudly. Behind her, there were 


several spans of three-year-old ba- 
bies, fluffy hair tossed back and 
dimpled knees bent to the work, 
Rosy babies, brown goose and 
shaggy dogs all were adorned with 
high arched Russian collars with 
bells and some of them wore spec- 
tacles also. I craned my neck to see 
who was holding the ribbons,— 
Homunculus for choice, I should 
say, with such a team, but the sledge 
glided by so quickly that I was in 
the office of the “Atlantic Monthly” 
before I knew it, and the editor, beg- 
ging his pardon, was explaining to 
me what material he needed for his 
Christmas number. 

The “Atlantic” looks with scorn, 
of course, upon such evanescent 
follies as Christmas numbers, but 
what does a dreamer reck of these 
discrepancies? 


Dr, Edward Everett Hale has just 
paid a dream-visit to my kindergar- 
ten, and hospitable as I am, | can 
but wish these friendly strangers 
would come by day. I started to 
drive to the building with my dis- 
tinguished guest, but my steed evi- 
dently had not the speed of a night 
mare for we travelled an hour with- 
out reaching our destination, and 
finally decided to desert the carriage 
and take the train, lest we be too 
late for the opening exercises. We 
stumbled over miles of rough coun- 
try to reach the nearest station, and 
on leaving the cars found that the 
kindergarten was located at the top 
of a precipice one hundred feet high! 
I was not surprised,—surprise is no 
element of dreams, nor was I 
abashed at asking my _ reverend 
guest to climb up this solid wall of 
rock, holding on by teeth and nails. 
We scaled the precipice, we entered 
the friendly doors, but behold, in- 
stead of sweet peace and harmony 
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and cherub voices chanting morn- 
ing hymns, an assistant was strum- 
ming a puerile melody upon the 
piano, while meaningless words 
were being shouted by a confused 
throng of babies as they circled in a 
disorderly dance about the floor. 

“What are you doing, Miss 
Blank?” I questioned sternly. 

“Why, it’s the new Pinball game,” 
she answered, “isn’t it lovely?” 


I dreamed some sandwiches last 
night, and I mean to try them by 
day. It’s really worth while, isn’t 
it, if one can dream a new dish and 
find it good. I was going on a 
journey it appeared, and was asked 
if I cared to take a luncheon. “Oh, 
I don’t know,” I answered, with 
equal parts of dream-indifference 
and dream-rudeness, “not unless 
you can think of anything good.” 

“Did you ever eat chocolate sand- 
wiches?” queried my hostess with 
dream-patience. 

“No, indeed,” I answered, “how 
do you make them ?” 

“Butter the bread, cut it thin, and 
shave off the crusts as usual,’ she 
said, “then sprinkle it thick with 
grated chocolate, the sweetened 
kind, of course, and wrap the sand- 
wiches in waxed paper. They keep 
well and are very nourishing.” 

Alas! I awoke and did not taste 
them, but I am sure they must be 
good. 


This last dream is really most un- 
pleasant and shows, I fear, too zeal- 
ous devotion to Histories of Peda- 
gogy. I was walking with a relative 
at midnight and trying to explain to 
him that I had been secretly married 
for five years. The dream-husband 
was evidently an impossible person 
and my distress and mortification 
at the unusual situation were so ex- 
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treme that I scarcely know how I 
could have borne their weight, had 
I not suddenly found myself in my 
own parlor with an aged female rela- 
tive, An appalling noise was imme- 
diately heard at the back door and I 
hurried out with dream-courage to 
find the saintly Johannes Amos 
Comenius burgling in the kitchen! 
I knew him in a moment by his large 
dark eyes, high forehead, black vel- 
vet cap, grizzled beard, white collar 
and long, fur-trimmed gown and 
tippet. He flourished a _ shining 
knife and drove me back into the 
parlor. At that moment a horde of 
long-gowned Moravian brethren 
crashed through the panels of the 
front door, evidently with burglari- 
ous intent also. Comenius, who ap- 
peared to be the guiding spirit of 
this lawless band, set my trembling 
relative and myself in the middle of 
the room, covered our heads with 
the “Boston Transcript” and shouted 
in an awful voice that he would 
shoot if the paper rustled! It was 
a terrible moment, but fortunately I 
awoke and have not since had time 
to inquire if fire-arms were invented 
in old Comenius’ day. 


The baby Khedive of Egypt,—I 
wonder if there really is one,—en- 
rolled himself in my kindergarten 
last night. He is about four years 
old, olive-skinned, black-haired and 
eyed, wears a red fez with a tassel 
and a long robe girded about the 
waist with a mysterious something. 
He was such a tiny, pretty, fantastic 
creature that I tried to fondle him, 
but he repelled me with a majestic 
wave of his small hand and marched 
away with a lordly strut at the head 
of the line of children. 


I journeyed to the sea-shore last 
night with a company of friends on 
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what the Irish call a “long car.” At 
a turn in the road the driver drew in 
his horses suddenly and said, turn- 
ing to me, “I wonder, Ma’am, if 
you've ever seen the educated 
oysters and the turtles.” 

“No, nor ever heard of them,” I 
cried. “What are they? where are 
they ?” 

“Down this road,” he answered. 
“We'll go that way and you can see 
both communities.” 

Nobody else in the party seemed 
interested in learned oysters and 
learned turtles,—such things were 
doubtless everyday matters to my 
dream-companions, so when we 
reached a little cabin at the top of a 
hill which the driver pointed out as 
the home of the turtles, I ran up to 
the door alone. An old man, robed 
in a long gown,—I wonder why I 
dream so many gowns—stood in the 
doorway leaning on a crook. I was 
admitted without question and be- 
held a great company of turtles sit- 
ting upright in cane-seat chairs all 
around the room. 

Long-gown, who proved to be the 
teacher, put his pupils through a 
great many paces, but I remember 
only one of them, which was the 
recitation in concert, in loud clear 
voices, of the whole Multiplication 
Table! 

In the twinkling of an eye I found 
myself in the Oyster Community. 

“Do you teach them in the shell, 
or out of it?” I asked their guardian 
politely. 

“Oh, out of it, always,” he replied. 
“It’s so much easier.” (Easier! 


Yes, I should think so indeed. How 
many more of us could teach in 
waking moments, if we could once 
get our pupils out of their shells.) 
The learned bivalves were at 
luncheon, sitting erect in their chairs 
like the turtles. I don’t know how 
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they managed it in a completely un- 
shelled condition, but they appeared 
to get on very well and to be making 
a good meal. The table was prettily 
laid and I took a seat when offered 
one, 

Alas and alack! not one jot or 
tittle of all the oyster-accomplish- 
ments remains with me. I only 
know that as soon as I sat down, my 
slippery neighbor turned to me and 
said in a very pleasant. voice, “Pass 
the pepper, please!” 


Dream-verses were in order last 
night. I wrote them down as | 
composed and I remember the shape 
of the note-book perfectly well. | 
must have tucked it carefully away 
in some chamber of my brain how- 
ever, for no such book is to be seen 
this morning, and the verses are all 
gone, save these two lines: 

There stands the green bush 

Where the lollipops grow. 

I wonder if I can make a whole 
garment out of this small remnant. 


This is a faithful record of my 
first experience in preaching and ye 
who have never delivered a dream- 
sermon, beware lest ye attempt it. 
My discourse was prepared, but I 
seem to have known nothing what- 
ever of the order of services 
and to have omitted to ask any 
questions concerning them. My 
pulpit was on casters so well oiled 
that the slightest movement or ges- 
ture sent it rolling into the front 
pews. That was the beginning of 
my troubles and I was obliged to 
ask two men from the congregation 
to block the casters with stones be- 
fore I could open the services. Then 
I found, to my horror, that the pu'pi 
was enclosed with glass like a cab, 
and that the front window, through 
which I must speak to the audience. 
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stuck fast and could not be moved. 
Red-faced and puffing, I beat and 
pulled at the sash a long time be- 
fore | could raise it, and when it 
finally flew up, discovered that I had 
no idea whether I was to begin by 
offering prayer, reading the Scrip- 
tures, or giving out a hymn. 

In a panic of confusion and em- 
barrassment I flew down into the 
congregation again and asked coun- 
sel of the minister’s wife. She re- 
plied that the order of services was 
to be found on page one hundred 
and three of the hymn-book. Has: 
tily ‘hanking her, I returned to my 
pulpit, sought the page mentioned 
and found it blank! 

Driven to desperation, I looked 
boldiy out upon my audience and 
said, “We will now sing ‘Coronation’ 
and dispense with the usual reading 
of the verses.” Th's done, I was 
just under way with my prayer, 
when the soprano tiptoed into the 
pulpit and inquired when she should 
sing her solo, “Go away and ask 
the organist!’ I whispered fiercely. 
“He told me to ask vou,” she replic', 
“and I really must know, for I have 
to leave early to-night.” 

I have no notion how I dealt with 
this difficulty, nor with any others 
that arose, if indeed there were 
others, but the service finally ended 
and I rose to give out “Sun of my 
Soul” as the final hymn. Again I 
fluttered the leaves of the hymn- 
book this way and that; with grow- 
ing embarrassment I searched in all 
the indices, but no_ such title 
appeared. 

Again with courage born of des- 
peration I arose and said, “We will 
close the services by singing ‘Sun 
of my Soul,’ and the organist will 
begin the prelude at once.” 

, I know no more, I ask 
no more, but oh, the bliss of waking 


after such an experience. 


If I had many pillow-fancies such 
as those of yester-night, I believe I 
could make use of them in a literary 
way. It really was a frightful 
dream, doubtless to be referred to an 
abnormal physical condition. I was 
walking with a friend and was urged 
by her to make a call at a certain 
house on a hilltop which we were 
to pass. I was extremely reluctant 
to do so,—why I do not know, but 
this entire experience was attended 
by fear and horror. I finally entered 
the house; I traversed dark and 
tortuous passages and at last 
emerged in a large dim room where 
a shrouded figure stood by an im- 
mense, translucent cylinder, which 
was slowly revolving and which was 
illuminated from within. The mys- 
terious figure communicated to me 
in some way that he wished to show 
me on the cylinder the scenes of my 
future life. I refused to draw near 
at first, mortally afraid of what I 
might behold, and drew back, shud- 
dering, into the furthest corner of 
the room. But, daughter of Eve by 
night as by day, curiosity finally 
tempted me to leave my retreat and 
I stood at last by a seat drawn 
directly in front of the great drum 
which was noiselessly revolving and 
glimmering as it moved. The first 
scene grew slowly into being upon 
the shining surface, but had not yet 
developed clearly enough to be 
really understood when my terror 
grew unconquerable and I turned to 
fly. But I did not escape, for Fate 
is strong in dreams; the Slave of the 
Cylinder caught me,—how icy was 
the touch of his hands!—and forced 
me down into the seat crying out in 
a terrible voice, “You must see!” 


Then a crash like the burst- 
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ing of a bomb sounded in my head 
and I know no more. 

Who is Henry Fowler? Is he a 
magician, a necromancer, a spirit- 
tamer? He proved of service to me 
last night, whoever he may be. 

A dream-spouse, whom I appar- 
ently held in detestation,—why, I 
know not, unless it may have been 
on account of his personal peculiari- 
ties—a dream-spouse whom I had 
uncorisciously taken to myself, was 
dying, it appeared, and I was driv- 
ing with him in a closed carriage, 
most anxious to reach the neighbor- 
ing town before his demise. 

He appeared to be about the size 
and general build of a rag doll, and 
to be lying on the seat opposite 
me, wrapped in a red shawl. A 
small child, presumably my own, 
accompanied us,and detained us con- 
stantly by getting out of the car- 
riage and lagging behind. I coaxed 
him back again several times, but 
he was finally laid hold of, on the 
roadside, by some invisible, ghostly 
adversaries with whom he engaged 
in a frightful struggle. 

I leaned from the carriage win- 
dow and knew by his shrieks and 
groans and panting breath that he 
was being gradually overcome. I 
was in agony for his life and in 
agony, too, lest this rag-doll spouse 
should expire while we were wait- 
ing. I could not alight; I could not 
help the child in any way; my feet 
and hands seemed fettered, but 
in the extremity of my despair I 
cried out to the spirits, “In the 
name of Henry Fowler, desist!” 

The effect of the name was 
magical and the invisible enemies 
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immediately released the child, 

Ah, but that was a lovely pillow 
fancy last night! “Let me dream 
again!” as the old song says. Who 
was the dear dream-friend who 
came to me and told me that she 
was thinking of composing some 
descriptive music for children and 
asked me to suggest a literary sub- 
ject? I know her not, alas! but I 
was greatly taken with the idea as 
I dreamed,—as I dreamed, anc pon- 
dered long over what topic would 
be fitting. Many things came to my 
mind, among others the “|'ird’s 
Christmas Carol,’ and I thought 
them all over and rejected them one 
by one. Finally I cried, “I have it! 
Dickens’s ‘Child’s Dream of a Star.’ 
It would be lovely!” 

Even in my waking moments I 
think I was right. How well one 
might picture in it the fair boy and 
girl as they stroll about the flowers 
wondering at their beauty, at the 
blueness of the sky and the depth of 
the bright water; how well music 
would lend itself to the time of 
evening watching by the window, 
as the children stand there hand in 
hand, crying eagerly at last, “I see 
the star!” 

And the end of the story. Might 
not that be set to music also, and 
could we not hear the bright star 
open and even see the rows of wait- 
ing angels with their beaming eyes 
as they lean forward to welcome the 
boy, of long ago? 

What shall be the closing phrase 
of the music? What but this? 

“And the star is shining; and it 
shines upon his grave.” 
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The “Harvard Dames” 


By Grace BALDWIN TURNER 


VERY 
large 
who 


great University has a 
number of students 
come from other col- 


3 


leges to take their higher degrees, 


and a certain percentage of such 
graduate students have families 
whom they bring along to stay in 
the college town during the time 
necessary for the completion of 
their work. The 
wives of these 
students, coming 
from towns all 
over the United 
States, in which 
most of them 
have been well 
known and have 
had a certain de- 
gree of import- 
ance, find life 
very different in 
their new homes, 
especially if the 
college chances 
to be in a city; 
it is manifestly 
impossible for 
the college itself 
to much to 
brighten their 
social life, and 
their stay is too 
short for them 
to make many acquaintances among 
the townspeople. Their husbands, 
too, are fully occupied with their 
work and have little time to devote 
to them, so that the women are left 
very much to themselves. Nat- 
urally, they are lonely and unhappy 
under these changed conditions, and 
very often the period they spend in 


do 
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GEORGE 


the college town is one almost of 
martyrdom, 

These conditions exist at all great 
colleges, but so far as can be learned 
at present, there is in the world only 
one which takes them seriously 
enough to provide a remedy. That 
one is Harvard, and its instrument 
is a club called the “Harvard 
Dames,” a_ so- 
ciety whose work 
and merits en- 
title it to much 
wider recogni- 
tion than it has 
yet had, 

Nine years ago, 
three young west- 
ern women came 
to Harvard with 
their student 
husbands and 
took flats in an 
apartment house 
where two other 
young women, 
wives of gradu- 
ate students, had 
rooms also. The 
five became fast 
friends and as 
they enjoyed 
each other’s com- 
pany and were 
together a great deal, they did 
not suffer from loneliness and 
homesickness as they most likely 
would have done otherwise, and yet 
in the second year one of them con- 
fessed that she liked to walk along 
the streets in the evening when the 
lamps were lighted and look into the 
houses where the shades were not 
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yet drawn, as she knew she should 
never see the inside of any Cam- 
bridge home in any other way. Not 
long after, some other students and 
their wives moved into the neigh- 
borhood and the five young women 
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made their acquaintance. Then the 
idea of having a club was the most 
natural thing in the world; a meet- 
ing was held in one of the flats, the 
name decided upon, and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Safford of Philadelphia was 
made president. As the spring term 
was then about to close, it was de- 
cided not to start the club until the 
opening of Harvard the following 
fall. 

With the beginning of the new 
term the “Harvard Dames” began 
active search for those eligible to 


membership. It was a difficult task 
at first as there was no way to find 
out which students were married 
and which were not, and many 
women who might have been 
“Dames” were not discovered for a 
year or two. Afterwards the secre- 
tary of the Graduate School required 
each student to state in his registra- 
tion blank whether he were married 
or single, an innovation which was 
very helpful to the new club and 
gave it an astonishing number of 
members. 

From the very first the “Harvard 
Dames” was a great success and 
seemed to meet a real need. By vote 
of the club at its first regular meet- 
ing, its object was to make the Cam- 
bridge life of the wife as pleasant as 
that of the student husband. Its 
chief use was to bring together 
women with common interests and 
common trials, women who were. 
as the first president has said, 
“almost without exception ‘poor, 
proud and partik’lar.’” The meet- 
ings were held fortnightly at the 
houses of the various members, and 
were kept so informal that no one 
felt the slightest embarrassment 
about entertaining the “Dames”; if 
there were not chairs enough the 
overflow sat upon the floor, every- 
body had a gay time, and for the 
benefit of hostesses who might not 
find it convenient to serve refresh- 
ments, it was the rule not to have 
any. 

The ladies of the graduate faculty 
took the greatest interest in the 
new club and did a great deal to 
help it along. Mrs. Crothers, the 
wife of Dean Crothers, whose book. 
“The Gentle Reader,” is dear to so 
many hearts, was especially hospi- 
table and kind to the “Dames,” not 
only giving them luncheons and 
teas, but finding time in her busy 
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life to seek them out and do nice 
things for them when there was no 
possible reward but their gratitude, 
so that even yet those early mem- 
bers speak of her with the greatest 
devotion. Other ladies, especially 
Mrs. Goodale and Mrs. Peabody, en- 
tertained the club repeatedly and 
did everything in their power to 
help it along, as indeed they have 
continued to do throughout the 
whole life of the organization. 

The “Harvard Dames” had no de- 
sire to follow any edticational sys- 
tem nor to have any fixed plan for 
entertainment, yet at first there was 
quite a bit of ambition to make each 
meeting an “affair” so far as it could 
be done without destroying its in- 
formality, and there were many 
readings and lectures and musical 
programs. It may readily be imag- 
ined how much _ pleasure _ the 
“Dames” found in these meetings 
and how different this new element 
made their lives in Cambridge, but 
it could not be more happily ex- 
pressed than in the words of Mrs. 
Arthur Covell, now of Lynn. who 
was one of the first presidents and 
who writes of the club as follows :— 

““The Harvard Dames’ was a 
great club to us. As to what it did 
for us—it did everything! Women 
who came from stations of local 
prominence and popularity found 
Cambridge a very lonely place be- 
fore the club was started, and a very 
happy, comfortable place afterwards. 
I knew young women who had lived 
in Cambridge two or three years 
without knowing anybody and with- 
out having entrance to another 
home. We all had to live on a 
modest scale, having rooms where 
the rent was low, wearing our old 
clothes and doing our work our- 
selves. It was a noble self-denial on 
the part of nearly all the wives, 


though gladly undertaken for the 
husband’s sake, but when we could 
get together and compare notes and 
make friends—then the joy began. 
It was like becoming school-girls 
again; there was the same freedom 
from restraint, the same recognition 
of genuine worth, My “Dame” 
friendships and the memory of those 
happy hours together make one of 
the bright chapters of my life. The 
club also gave our husbands a chance 
to know each other, for once a year 
we had a husbands’ night, when each 
“Dame” trotted out her adored of 
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whom she was always talking. The 
simplicity of the society, its pur- 
pose being wholly social, made 
everyone feel comfortable and kept 
it for those who really needed it. 
Some wives with friends or relatives 
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in the city, had social life enough, 
but most of us had none and our 
deserts were made to blossom as the 
rose.” 

The club has been making steady 
progress since its early days and 
recently it has made rapid strides, 
especially during the last year, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Her- 
bert Miller of West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, a former Smith graduate 


and a young 
woman of pro- 
nounced views 


and clever ideas. 
During her year 
of office, the club, 
grown to a mem- 
bership of over 
a hundred, has 
been placed upon 
a new footing, 
gaining official 
recognition from 
the University 
and receiving 
place in the Har- 
vard register, 
where the list of 
officers and mem- 
bers is given in 
full, quite on a 
par with the lists 


of regular MHar- 
vard clubs. The 

MRS. A. 
college has also 


granted the use of 

the ‘beautiful parlors of Phillips 
Brooks house for the meetings. This 
has proved of great benefit, doing 
away with some disadvantages of 
meeting at the houses of members. 
It was often hard for “Dames” not 
acquainted with the town to find the 
proper streets and numbers so that 
it is much easier and better for them 
to have a fixed meeting place. By 
the new arrangement it is no longer 
necessary to announce by post cards 
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the day and hour of meetings, as 
was done before, since there is now 
no hostess whose convenience need 
be considered. During Mrs. Miller’s 
presidency the constitution has been 
thoroughly revised and made so par- 
liamentary and correct in all dctails 
that fun-loving husbands can no 
longer make it the butt of ill-timed 
jests. A house-register has also been 
got together as a.guide for those 
who are_ looking 
for apartments, 
In June every 
club meniber 
gave in her ad- 
dress, and the 
number, price, 
and desirability 
of the rooms she 
had lived in dur- 
ing the year, as 
a recommendation 
or a warning, as 
the case might 
be. By looking 
over this register, 
the new “Dames” 
may learn much 
more about apart- 
ments than they 


could hope to 
learn from _ the 
owners, 


The mothers of 
students from 
other towns, liv- 
ing in Cambridge during. their sons’ 
college course, have long been 
admitted to membership in_ the 
club, so that the number of “Dames” 
is greatly increased and the influ- 
ence of the society greater. It is, 
however, difficult to find all these 
mothers, as the college register 
can give no help, and their presence 
in Cambridge can be discovered only 
by chance. 

By provision of the Constitution, 
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a woman who has once been a 
“Harvard Dame” remains a club- 
member as long as she lives, and if 
at any time she returns to Cam- 
bridee, she is free to take active part 
in the club again. It happens quite 
often that “Dames” who joined 
years ago come again to Harvard 
and find it a great pleasure to take 
their place among the club-members, 
very often discovering old acquain- 
tances and taking 
up interrupted 
friendships, y 

The club has / 
already chosen as 
its president for 
this year Mrs. 
George Brown, a 
clever and enthu- 
siastic young New 
York woman who, 
with her husband, 
has been a factor 
in musical circles 
in several other 
colleges and has 
in mind, besides 
other pleasant 
plans for the win- 
ter, the forming 
of a musical club 
composed of 
“Dames” who are 
interested in 
music or making 
astudy of it. The 
constitution distinctly states that 
the one object of the club is “the 
social fellowship and happiness of 
its members,’ which precludes the 
taking up of any work, musical or 
otherwise, by the club as a club, so 
that any such undertaking is quite 
separate from relation with the so- 
ciety. 

The club is of necessity constantly 
changing from year to year, about 
half its number dropping out at the 
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close of each Harvard term, to be 
replaced by newcomers at the open- 
ing of the next. It is also a cos- 
mopolitan association, its roll having 
shown, at one time or another, 
names of women from every state 
in the Union as well as from Canada, 
England, Australia and other foreign 
lands. There was quite a flurry of 
excitement at the beginning of the 
year just closed, when there was dis- 
covered on the 
University regis- 
ter the name of 
“A. Takahatta. 
married,” which 
of course meant 
the addition of a 
Japanese “Dame 

and tickled the 
club’s fancy to a 
degree. Accord- 
ing to custom 

one of the last 
years members 
went to call upon 
Mrs. Takahatta 
to explain about 
the club and‘ to 
ask her to join. 
Having found the 
house at dusk, 
after diligently 
searching, the 
“Dame” rang the 
bell and after a 
long interval the 
door began to click its demand to 
be opened, after the fashion of apart- 
ment-house doors. The visitor went 
in, to find herself at the foot of a 
dark and most unusual stairway, 
which seemed to wind spirally up 
from the front door to a wholly in- 
definite height. From the upper 
gloom of this stairway came a wom- 
an’s voice like a hail from a mack- 
erel sloop, calling down, “What do 
you want?’ The “Dame” asked 
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permission to see Mrs, Takahatta. 
“Well, he’s out,” announced the 
voice. The visitor denied any wish 
to see “him” and asked again for 
Mrs. Takahatta. “What’s that you 
say?’ demanded the mysterious 
voice. “ Oh, Mrs. Takahatta? Well, 
there ain’t any.” “Then I was mis- 
taken,” said the “Dame.” “I un- 
derstood Mr. Takahatta was mar- 
ried.” “Yes, he’s married all right,” 





Dames” could not boast a Japanese 
member during the year, there were 
still many interesting women on the 
list, among them a number of :musi- 
cians, a missionary returned from 
India after many years, an artist 
who had travelled much in foreign 
countries and had portfolios of 
sketches in color to illustrate her 
experiences, and _ several writers, 


notably Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch, the 
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returned the voice, growing more 
confidential and also nearer, “but 
he left his wife in Japan. He's got 
her picture on his mantel; if you 
want to come up I[’ll show it to you.” 
3ut the visitor did not accept this 
offer and left feeling rather disap- 
pointed over the report she must 
make to the club. 


But although the ‘‘Harvard 


author whose 
novels, tales and essays have met 
with so flattering a degree of suc- 
cess, and whose name appears fre- 
quently in this magazine. 

A year ago one of the members 
calling upon some of those newly 
listed as eligible, came upon a little 
Australian “Dame,” scarcely more 
than a girl; she had landed only two 
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days before and was already finding 
the New World a gloomy, depress- 
ing place which made her homesick 
heart long for her “ain countree.” 
Leaving Sydney directly after her 
wedding, she had gone with her hus- 
band to Edinburgh, where he was 
to spend a year in study; there she 
was oppressed by the gloom and 
queerness of the ancient town, and 
by the rain and cold and constant 
clouds of a climate entirely new to 
her; she knew no one but her hus- 
band and he was too fully occupied 
with his work to give her much at- 
tention; the change from the bright- 
ness and warmth and_ constant 
gayety of Sydney was too great and 
she was very unhappy in Scotland. 
Coming to Cambridge she had 
looked forward to little better con- 
ditions and when she found herself 
sought out within a few days and 
asked to join a club of women who 
had many things in common with 
her and were sure to be ready with 
their sympathy and friendship, the 
lonely little Australian beamed with 
pleasure, She joined the “Dames” 
and proved a most _ enthusiastic 
club-member. Now that she has re- 
turned to Sydney, she sends back 
letters full of praise for Cambridge, 
and for America in general, but most 
of all for the “Harvard Dames.” 
Besides the regular meetings, 
which depend for their interest on 
lively chatter and such music as the 
“Dames” themselves choose to give, 
there have been a number of others 
more elaborate in their entertain- 
ment, during the year just ended; 
soon after the opening reception for 
new members, the club was given a 
tea by Dr. Neena Hamilton Pring- 
sheim, the art critic who has re- 
cently created so much stir, both 
here and abroad, by her articles on 
the new Velasquez of the Boston Art 
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Museum. During the afternoon Dr. 
Pringsheim gave an interesting talk 
on Athens. A few weeks later Mrs. 
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Wright, wife of the Dean of the 
Graduate School, gave an afternoon 
reception to the “Harvard Dames”; 
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the following meeting was held with 
one of the club-members and the 
hostess talked on the vegetable diet, 
advancing new ideas and giving 
formulas for cooking new dishes; at 
New Year’s the annual reception for 
the husbands and sons was held in 
Phillips Brooks house; at another 
meeting Mrs. Mary Hatch read 
some of her short. stories; in 
February Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Pea- 
body, both faculty ladies and charm- 
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ing hostesses, gave a musicale for 
the club at the home of Mrs. Ward; 
in June Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, 
who has since died, guided the 
“Dames” through Mt. Auburn ceme- 
tery, giving personal reminiscences 
of the various authors, poets and 
statesmen who had been his friends 
and at whose graves he stopped. 
The privilege of going through Mt. 
Auburn with Mr. Butterworth was 





gained for the club by Mrs. Jesse 
Jefferis, a “Dame” for whom the 
author had a very sincere friend- 
ship. The last meeting of the year 
was a tea at Phillips Brooks house. 
to which the husbands and sons 
were asked, closing a year which 
the club had made brighter for every 
“Dame.” 

The work of the society is so en- 
tirely among the wives and moihers 
of Harvard men, its interests are in 
such close relation to the college, 
and its welfare is so generously 
looked out for by the faculty, that it 
may be looked upon almost as a part 
of Harvard, The college does much 
to promote and encourage the or- 
ganization and this move seems to 
be the outcome of a spirit which has 
been growing steadily in Harvard 
during President Eliot’s administra- 
tion,—the democratic spirit which 
has revolutionized the position of 
Harvard among American colleges, 
so that it no longer justifies the 
reputation of aloofness. Another 
fact which makes the society of 
special importance to Harvard, and 
which may perhaps be a more nat- 
ural outcome of conditions, is the 
rapidly climbing scholarship of Har- 
vard as a university and the conse- 
quent attraction which it offers to 
scholars all over the world who 
wish to take advanced ‘work, the 
result being that the number of mar- 
ried men coming to the college is 
increasing in perhaps greater ratio 
than is the undergraduate body. 

From this point of view the pros- 
pect is that a bright future stretches 
before the “Harvard Dames” and it 
is quite likely that their activities in 
years to come will much eclipse 
everything they have done as yet. 
It is also possible that their ex- 
ample may come to be widely fol- 
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lowed. Already Kentucky Univer- 
sity has made the start; Mrs. Hall 
Calhoun, who was an enthusiastic 
“Dame” two years ago and whose 
husband now has the chair of the- 
ology at Kentucky University, has 
recently started a society of “ K. U. 
Dames” which she hopes will soon 


A WINTER SONG 
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be a flourishing club. It may be 


that as women at other colleges 
come to consider the plan they will 
adopt it and form similar organiza- 
tions until the idea shall become as 
universal as the fraternity move- 
ment is in college circles at the 
present time. 





A Winter Song 


By PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


Come, little one with drowsy eyes, 
The tree tops are bare and brown. 
Where are the blossoms, the beautiful things, 
That fluttered all summer on silken wings? 
Blooming in Lullaby town! 


Where is the path, too, to Lullaby town, 
And how must the baby go? 
Down from the sky, in its postman’s grey, 
Some wee, snowy messages float this way, 
They'll tell us the road, I know. 


What shall we find in this unknown land, 
And what will the baby see? 

Brownies, and fairies and elves, I guess, 

Gay little dreams, in their holiday dress, 
Toys, and a Christmas tree! 


Come, little one with the drowsy eyes, 
Lullaby town’s a-glee; 
Faster the little, white messages fall, 
Louder the little brown chickadees call, 


Come where they wait for thee! 















The Younger Poets of New England 


By JosepH Lewis FRENCH 


UT of the deed and the spirit 

is the song of a nation inter- 

woven. It is something more 
than mere tradition that sanctifies 
New England as the birth-place of 
the Republic. Therefore it is no 
slight claim that places, as any dis- 
passionate review of the entire field 
of contemporary American poetry 
must do to-day, the younger singers 
of our own soil, as a body, on the 
highest plane of the current genera- 
tion. What patriot indeed would 
desire the situation otherwise? 

In a day when the lack of poetical 
inspiration appears to be a certain 
cause of at least subsidiary clamor, 
it is well to call immediate attention 
to the work of certain of our New 
England singers, in whom youth 
seems to vie with genius for the con- 
tinuance of the sacred tradition of 
song. 

In Frederic Lawrence Knowles, 
whose untimely death a considerable 
public is still lamenting, for his work 
was more widely known than that 
of any other of our younger poets, 
we have undoubtedly the most con- 
scientious exponent of the _ tradi- 
tionary genius of art of our times 
in America. He had scarcely at- 
tempted, in his short life, a new note. 
Unlike Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
another of our chiefest singers who 
got one out of the primitive quality 
of his environment; or Josephine 
Preston Peabody, the burden of 
whose innate genius forced her to 
blossom into new movement, he is 
founded wholly on the great men 
who have gone before. He exhibits 
himself consistently and conscien- 


tiously as a craftsman, the result 
being a singer who has achieved 
notable mastery by hard work and 
strenuous application. It was this 
splendid toil which undoubtedly 
shortened his life. “He gave his soul 
for Song” might well be said of one 
of our youngest singers, in view of 
the amount and quality of the work 
he has produced in the conipara- 
tively short space of a dozen years. 
His guage is wide,—from loving 
first-hand nature studies, to efforts 
at the bardic expression of what he 
apprehends to be the main issues 
that are at present molding the 
world and human life, 

The son of a clergyman and edu- 
cator, himself trained at Harvard 
and afterwards an instructor there, 
he lived always in the closest touch 
with the classic tradition, Indeed 
he never departs from it. Mr. 
Knowles always held his muse a 
sacred thing and he never made the 
slightest lapse into the realms of the 
vulgar, the idle, or the common- 
place. In such a spirit he labored 
conscientiously at his craft of song, 
and he achieved well. A few of his 
lyrics have the perfection, — the 
beauty, that gave them an_ im- 
mediate place in the popular fancy, 
and will give them a very long life 
in the popular estimation. It is a 
grade of mastery, at its best, that is 
above the more conventionalized 
efforts of the men of the middle era, 
and we must hark back to the dewy 
prime of Poe and our earlier lyrists 
to catch an equal note. At his death 
the lines beginning: “Helen’s lips 
are drifting dust,” appeared to rise 
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almost spontaneously to the lips of 
half of the readers of New England. 
This is the sort of verdict that 
stamps a poet of quality. 

A wider fame was just beginning 
to come to him when he passed sud- 
denly away shortly after the publi- 
cation of his second book, “Love 
Triumphant.” “A poet with a 
fighting chance,” the Literary Di- 
gest hailed him, which is significant 
not only of the laurels he had won, 
but of the dearth of the hour in 
poetic inspiration according to a 
large critical contingent. 

His lyrieal influences are chiefly 
Hellenic and Miltonic, although 
there was no poet of them all from 
whoni, in his almost infinite brows- 
ings, he had not won some gleam of 
feeling. For his philosophy of life 
in the main, he unquestionably 
leaned strongest on Emerson of all 
men, as became his tradition. He 
was himself “of the caste of the 
Brahmin” in thought and life, and 
therefore in right unswerving line 
of descent from our chief New Eng- 
land bards. He was beginning to 
translate his time as they did theirs 
when death claimed him,—if not so 
greatly as they, because he had not 
yet reached the proper prime, and 
because it is perhaps not so great a 
time to translate. But he had at 
any rate pretty nearly mastered his 
instrument, and he had already be- 
gun to chant in the true bardic 
strain when he was cut off. That 
the republic had almost arisen to 
recognize in him a genuine singer 
is no mean tribute to the New Eng- 
land spirit of to-day. As among our 
own early dead, who “of dying seem 
made yet divine,” his memory is a 
precious inheritance. A fair pro- 
portion of his work will unquestion- 
ably take its place among the lasting 
poetry of our language. 
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Edwin Arlington Robinson of 


Gardiner, Maine, is a _ Greek, 
nurtured in the New England tra- 
dition, and because he was born 
and grew up away off in a little 
isolated, inconsequential town of 
Maine where he was free to obey 
the heavenly vision, he is more 
nearly a Greek than any singer of 
note whom we have amongst us to- 
day. His best work has always the 
dignity, the calm, the stateliness, 
that is Greece in the echo. He could 
not have achieved it amidst the roar 
and bustle of the cities—perhaps 
other men could,—but other men in 
his time have not been born to dis- 
pute his particular laurel. To the 
fortunate circumstance that a youth 
with a poetic vision lived in a primi- 
tive Maine town, we owe some of the 
most flawless verse of recent years 
in American poetry. The point of 
view is the New England tradit’on. 
but the note is the note of the old 
Greek masters. The voice is Jacob's, 
though the hands be Esau’s. The 
lyrics that make up “The Children 
of the Night,” the thin volume that 
President Roosevelt has lately 
praised so highly, few though they 
are and slight in quality though 
many of them be, are yet a quite suf- 
ficient capital to set up a new poet 
in these times. The note is original 
and. striking,—the frank, naked, 
democratic view of life is the inheri- 
tance of the Puritan ideal. No man 
has struck it with quite the same 
union of simplicity and force, and 
we must again thank the Greek 
clarity and saneness of his vision. 
It is the fulfillment of the Christian 
ideal as nourished by generations of 
New England thinkers, the stern 
law of personal accountability. 
united to the large charity of the 
Golden Rule, the intimate precept 


\ 
\ 
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that God is Love, that Mr. Robin- 
son preaches to us, No man, not 
even the men of the morning, 
Bryant, and the great names who 
followed him, has done it any bet- 
ter. In several of the pieces in the 
“Children of the Night” the Maine 
bard puts in perhaps an equal bid 
for immortality. Sympathy and 
conscience are the twin lenses 
through which he views life and 
mankind, and either note is found 
continually recurrent. 

For pure artistry, Mr. Robinson 
cares a very great deal. Some of 
his work, in the earliest volume, 
seems cast in the mold of flawless 
authority. But for life and his fel- 
low-men he cares a good deal more, 
and this is the ichor that makes a 
poet of him, 

In “Captain Craig,’ a poem of 
sixteen hundred lines published 
several years later, he attempts to 
amplify and extend his philosophy 
of life. In the meantime, however, 
the dreamy Maine boy, surrounded 
by the simple elemental forces that 
molded the clarity of the vision that 
gave us “The Children of the Night,” 
has gone to the great city,—first to 
Boston and then to New York. The 
impact of a complex, hustling, 
changing civilization (we find a 
prophecy of its influence in the son- 
net, “Boston,” written when he first 
came to the city, some eight years 
ago) of necessity has impaired his 
note. In “Captain Craig” he endeav- 
ors to construct an epic picture of 
current civilization and the result is 
but too sad in many passages. The 
characters will not for an instant 
bear comparison with the strong, 
not to be forgotten portraits he 
gave us in “Aaron Stark,” “Richard 
Corey,” “The Twin Clerks,” and 
others in the earlier volumes. 
These were intimate, first-hand stud- 


ies with the breath of life in them 
that came as a fresh surprise to cur- 
rent readers of poetry. The muse 
becomes amorphous in “Captain 
Craig”; the canvas is now blurred 
and mean; now overloaded with de- 
tail. Still the central figure breathes 
the strong spirit of much of his 
earlier work, and while we cannot 
accept him as wholly human, we 
somehow pity him, sympathize 
with, and admire him. The other 
poems that make the second book 
are for the most part extensions of 
his early New England studies, 
What the future has in store for 
Mr. Robinson, one of the very few 
genuine poets that New England 
has produced within the generation, 
and in his stark affinity with the 
soil and tradition perhaps the most 
important of them all, we do not 
know. He is very much in earnest, 
and he has “the aloofness of genius” 
in full measure. His life is lived 
very much alone, and from a per- 
sonal acquaintance with him of 
half a dozen years, we affirm that 
we have never known a man who 


held himself so consecrated to his 


mission. He seems to be a_ poet, 
first and last and literally, nothing 
else. Had he not early given as- 
sured utterance to his inspiration it 
would have indeed been very diffi- 
cult to account for him. With the 
native frankness and simplicity of 
his first tradition, he still follows the 
poet’s path and lives the poet’s life, 
and it is therefore more than reason- 
able with his ripening years to ex- 
pect a greater profundity of utter- 
ance than he has yet given us. 

An old poet begins somewhere: 
“The lady sat in her charmed 
bower.” Out of that bower of en- 
chantment in which her quiet life 
has been passed, Josephine Preston 
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Peabody has woven the fairest 
strangest songs that a woman has 
produced since the days of Sappho. 
It is, perhaps, in place to remark 
here that her closest readers long 
ago believed she had plucked the 
only bay-leaf left withering by the 
last of the Greeks upon the slopes 
of Parnassus. For the inspiration 
like the origin of our song is still 
Greek. The heavenly vision yet 
hovers by mortal assent over the 
brows of the Sacred Hill. 

Her lyrical quality indeed is of the 
very highest character. She has un- 
questionably heard the music of the 
stars in their courses; to her the 
chiming of the spheres is no idle 
phantasy. She has in her concep- 
tion of life, and the lyrical interpre- 
tation thereof, gone far past the 
conventional ideal of Puritan 
thought and feeling. In this respect 
she becomes at once the boldest and 
the most inspired of all our singers. 
Her conception of the poetic vision 
is unquestionably the purest in feel- 
ing of any of our younger American 
poets, and while now and then she 
passes the boundary into pure mys- 
ticism as is her very natural tempta- 
tion, the note is usually one to be 
very thankful for. Something woven 
not all of death, nor of power, but 
inherited of these, is the certain 
cadence of her lay. At times, as in 
“When the Enemy Listens,” the 
reader seems to catch the stark note 
of immortality. Still she remains 
cryptic to the many. She appears 
to dwell apart, like a sibyl in a 
shrine. To the ear of the few, there 
is, now and then, the true note of 
the nightingale. To the many, 
there is either the blind reverence 
of the uninitiate, or the fool’s 
laughter of the hind. Her songs are, 
for the most part, the intimate ex- 
pression of the heart, although she 


now and then seeks a bolder theme. 
She has been much attracted to the 
Elizabethan Age, and has given 
classic expression to it in both of 
her poetical dramas, “Fortunes and 
Men’s Eyes” and “Marlowe.” The 
remarkable fact about the career of 
Miss Peabody thus far is that, 
although she has given the public 
five volumes of verse, those who 
know her best believe she is still 
only in her vernal equinox, if she 
has indeed fully achieved that 
period. Lovers of pure poetry, 
await her more extended utterance 
with impatience. 

To the genius of a singer of alien 
blood, who is not yet in his thirtieth 
year, the spirit of New England 
owes no slight recognition. William 
Stanley Braithwaite is in a certain 
sense the rara avis among our 
real bards. Of full negro blood, he 
has yet entered the high tourna- 
ment of song and borne away the 
prize, among a race that have been 
slow enough to hail his compeers. 

Born in British Guiana, Mr 
Braithwaite has lived all his life in 
Boston, and here amidst the only 
genuine literary tradition of Amer- 
ica, he has woven his songs. In the 
thin volume—first bay leaf plucked 
from the slopes of the Sacred Hill 
—surely he has given unquestion- 
able evidence of his true calling. 
His work has been hailed by gen- 
eral assent as the most unquestion- 
able evidence of the genuine lyrical 
spirit that has yet appeared from 
one of his race in our modern era. 
Mr. Braithwaite’s second book, with 
the loyalty which is the chief char- 
acteristic of his race, will reflect 
directly certain phases of the life 
and character of New England. 

To those who are crying aloud at 
the decadence of the purely poetical 
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spirit, a final word may not be out 
of place here. While the volume 
and character of the output in fic- 
tion during the current generation 
has reached a high-water mark, the 
output of poetry is not dispropor- 
tionately behind it. Poetry is the 
rarer utterance, at any rate, and in 
addition it must be remembered 
that the commercial spirit which is 
just now molding the destinies of 
mankind, does not foster the bard. 
There is this unquestionable conso- 
lation, however. The advance in 
conscientious artistry, which is the 
very life-blood of the poetical tra- 
dition, has been steady and genuine 
and has in its degree, kept pace with 
the same advance along the lines of 
fiction. 

The very much smaller amount of 
the genuine output has left poetry 
apparently hopelessly in the lurch. 
But it is not so. We have now 


among us in America, a band of 
young singers, including those here 
noticed, who are quite capable of 
not only sustaining, but advancing 
the traditions of the bay. Their 
work in several instances has 
scarcely yet even stolen into the 
light of day, and whether it does 
ever fully burst upon this too busy 
era is probably a matter of com- 
paratively small consequence. That 
it is and will yet be recognized an 
important part of the great body of 
English verse, there is no doubt 
whatever in the minds of those who 
have most critically examined into 
the situation. The mention o/ fur- 


ther names in this connection would 
be invidious here, but there are at 
least a dozen bards now living in 
America who are the present-day 
peers of song of the English-speak- 
ing race, 





From the Bronze Ball of St. Peters 


FRANCIS INGOLD WALKER 


And so this brazen ball, that seemed a mite 
Seen from the Corso yonder, holds some score 
Of men, and here, above the muffled roar 
Of regal Rome, and on the topmost height 
Of this, her crowning glory, we can sight 
Through these small clefts a city that, before 
Great Paul and Peter walked her streets, was hoar 


With age. 


Bramante’s glory is still bright 


And Buonarotti built this airy dome; 
But when these are forgotten, men shall start 


At tales of Czsars and their deeds. 


O Rome, 


If I could climb into thy mighty heart 
As into this bronze ball, and view thee, how 
I’d know thee then, as I can never now! 
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By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


Il all the arts, that known as 
() pottery or the keramic art is 

the one that appeals most 
strongly to our human interests, be- 
cause it was evolved from the nat- 
ural needs of man. First the needs 
of his body begot it for physical and 


domestic uses; then the aspirations 
of his mind fashioned it for cere- 


monial purposes, and lastly the 
esthetic desire of his soul for beauty 
developed it from a trade into an 
art. 

It may seem a whimsical thing to 
say—yet it is true—that the story 
of the cup and saucer is the story of 
man’s development from animal to 
spiritual conditions and the history 
of civilization’s progress among all 
the nations of the earth. When one 
sips tea from a dainty teacup at the 
morning meal, one is drinking from 
a vessel whose ancestry is nearly 
as ancient as humanity itself, for the 
cup is but the outcome of that de- 
sire of the body called thirst. 

The word keramic comes from a 
Greek word meaning definitely the 
horn of an animal, and generally a 
drinking vessel; while the word pot- 
tery has its genesis in the Latin 


“potum,” also meaning a drinking 
vessel. 

The Egyptian, Chaldean, Syrian, 
Chinese and Japanese all used vari- 
ous sorts of cups many hundreds ot 
years before the Christian era, and 
the earliest literary reference to the 
cup, as an authority on the sub- 
ject suggests, certainly the earliest 
known to the general reader, occurs 
in the chapter in Exodus in which 
the plot to fasten the guilt of theft 
upon Jacob’s youngest born, the 
little Benjamin, who went down 
into Egypt to buy corn for the 
starving Israelites, is unfolded with 
the dramatic simplicity of an archaic 
narrator. The crafty steward places 
the king’s cup in the innocent boy’s 
sack, and then, when the hue and 
cry is made for the loss, just as the 
Israelites are about to depart, and 
in the general search that is made, it 
is discovered in Benjamin’s sack, he 
turns to the boy dramatically and 
with well simulated horror asks, “Is 
it not it in which my lord drinketh 
and thereby divineth?” 

This brief Bible tale shows that 
at this remote period the cup filled 
another purpose besides domestic 
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use and lavish display—the purpose 
of superstitious ritual, divination— 
and furnishes a curious link between 
the modern girl sibyl, who laugh- 
ingly turns down her teacup to 
“read her fortune” in the figures 
formed by the grounds, and the 
Pharaohs of the Nile. 

Pottery, being fashioned from 
Mother Earth, bears a closer rela- 
tion to man, who was created also 
from the “dust of the earth,” than 
any other product of his hand and 
brain, and this kinship, together 
with those domestic uses which it 
has always served, makes its history 
of peculiar interest. 

When the ancient Egyptian after 
a rain observed his foot-print on the 
wet earth harden under the heat of 
the sun’s rays, the first fundamental 
principle in keramic art was dis- 
covered, Thousands of years have 
passed and the rough sun-baked ves- 
sels of the early nations of the East 
have, by gradual process of evolu- 
tion, become the exquisite vases of 
the most delicate porcelain that the 
potter’s wheel can fashion, but the 
line of heritage is clearly defined 
and is unbroken. 

The elemental processes of mak- 
ing pottery are two: the combina- 
tion of earth and certain minerals 
with water, producing plastic bodies 
which may receive various shapes, 
and the hardening of these plastic 
bodies by the application of heat. 
When these plastic lumps of clay 
receive the shape desired by the pot- 
ter they become in keramic phrase- 
ology “green ware,” and when they 
are subjected to the amount of heat 
necessary to make the shape durable 
they become what is called “biscuit 
ware,’ —a word meaning “twice 
baked” and therefore a misnomer 
until the last firing is successfully 
accomplished. The “green” or fired 


ware is then covered over with a 
coating of “glaze” which vitrifies 
under the influence of heat, and the 
potter’s cup, saucer, vase, or bowl 
is then ready to be handed over to 
the decorator if he has esthetic aspi- 
rations, but in any case the “laze” 
has made his vessel impermeable, 
All ware obtained by these pro- 
cesses (bricks, tiles, flagstones, pipes, 
terra cotta, earthenware, stotieware 
and china) may be classified as pot- 
tery; so we see that this ancient in- 
dustry supplies the most civerse 


needs of the human family and ren- 


ders service to agriculture, horticul- 
ture, hygiene, architecture and the 
arts of sculpture and painting. 

Keramic productions are classed 
into five groups; terra cotta, refrac- 
tory ware, earthenware, stoneware 
and china. Unglazed pottery is terra 
cotta, but as soon as it is glazed it 
becomes earthenware. 

The degree of temperature is the 
distinctive feature on which the 
manufacture of stoneware depends. 
If the heat applied is insufficient to 
cause vitrification of the body, the 
ware is simply terra cotta. An un- 
even temperature in the oven will 
have the curious effect sometimes 
of producing a piece of pottery that 
is terra cotta on one side and stone- 
ware on the other. 

The history of the keramic indus- 
try—for pottery was an_ industry 
generations before it became an art 
—leads us back into the early period 
of one of the oldest civilizations of 
the world. When Linant Bey made 
excavations in Egypt, he discovered 
about twenty-five or thirty feet be- 
low the actual level of the Nile val- 
ley the fragments of fired bricks, 
which, by calculating the progres- 
sive elevations of the earth from the 
periodic overflows, must have been 
deposited ten thousand years ago. 
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MARKS OF FAMOUS WARES 
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According to Mariette Bey, Bour- 
rey, the keramic authority, tells us 
that the tombs of the Memphik 


VELLUM VASE WITH CONVENTIONAL DECORATION 


period (5000-3000 B. C.) are full of 
terra cotta vases which were in- 
tended for provisions for the dead! 

On the pictured walls of the tomb 
of Beni-Hassan the same authority 
mentions scenes showing the Egyp- 
tian potter molding vessels and 
firing in an oven very much in the 
same way as is done to-day. Since 
this period of Theban dynasty runs 
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back from three thousand to se 
teen hundred years before the C 
tian era, it is clear that in Ex 
the first known civilization of the 
earth, pottery as an industry may 
justly claim the greatest antiqu ty. 

It was during the Theban dy- 
nasty that the discovery of gi.zes 
was made; to this period may be 
attributed the earliest manufac:-ure 
of earthenware. 

In the pyramids of Saggarah 
cient specimens of earthenware 
been found, and among the de 
tions of the temple of Tell-e! 
donai, built by Rameses III, : 
small figures of green and 
earthenware were found, pro 
that pottery even then was an a: 
well as an industry in the land o! 
Pharaohs, 

Whether the Assyrians and ( 
deans originated for themselves 
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processes they used or whether they 
borrowed them from the Egyptians 


cannot be definitely settled; but cer- 
tainly, after for a long time using 
rough bricks in their buildings, 
they erected the magnificent pal- 
aces of the fabulously rich Croesus 
at Sardis, of Mausolus at Halicar- 
nassus, and of Attalus at Tralles in 
red bricks of very beautiful manu- 
facture. Existing tombs of fired 
clay show that these Chaldeans had 
acquired wonderful skill as potters, 
but the most interesting specimens 
of ancient pottery that have come 
down to our knowledge are the 
baked plaques or tablets upon which 
the, Chronicles were written and 
which were preserved in the libra- 
ries of those strange people of those 
strange times. The nations of 
India may have learned ‘the art 
from the Assyrians, There are ref- 
erences to “the potter” in the hymns 
of the Vedas, and indeed no art or 
industry in the world has so poetic 
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a symbolism and significance as that 
which has to do with fashioning 
things of use and beauty out of com- 
mon clay. 

The Persians inherited the tradi- 
tions of the Assyrians and reached 
a hich degree of perfection in the 
manufacture of earthenware. The 
Pheicians and afterward the 
Greei:s made rarely artistic terra 
cottas, though they neglected the 
glazes 

From those first maritime and 
com:ercial people of the world, the 
art of firing clay bodies was carried 
to all the nations bordering the 
Mediterranean sea and those also of 
northern. urope. 

Deserts and mountains lay be- 
tween Egypt and China, yet from 
this curious country has been given 
the general name of china to the 
largest proportion of decorative 
clay in the world. According to 
Chinese annals an independent dis- 
covery of the principles of keramics 
was made by Kouen-On during the 
reign of the Emperor Hoang-Ti, 
2648 years before Christ. At a very 
remote period the celestials made 
bricks and enamelled tiles, but their 
great discovery—that of imperme- 
able pottery—stoneware and china 
—was made about one hundred and 
fifty-one years before the birth of 
Christ. In a mountain in China 
called Kaoling a clay was found 
which was called kaoline; from this 
clay what is called natural or “hard” 
porcelain is ‘produced. 

But besides the Egyptians and 
Chinese there was another race who 
had also discovered the principles 
of keramics, When the Spaniards 
came to Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica they found natives manufactur- 
ing remarkable terra cottas, and 
research has proved that the aborig- 
ines, a thousand years before our 
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calendar, had discovered how to 
turn plastic clay into vessels for 
food and drink. 

Terra cotta, which is the first 
halting place in the keramic art, it 
is clearly indicated, was invented by 
three distinct peoples entirely inde- 
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pendent of each other, the Egyp- 
tians, the Chinese and the Mexicans. 
The clay of Assyria was not very 
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plastic and was difficult to work, 
and herbs and straw had to be added 
to it before it could be made into 
bricks and other thick articles. 

The bitter cry of the Israelites 
who were compelled to “make bricks 
without straw” comes to us with a 
new significance when we remem- 
ber this fact and we realize more 
fully the stupendous selfishness and 
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china, but it was really only a 
species of decorated earthenware, 
The Assyrians and Chaldeans 
manufactured a similar but less per- 
fect pottery, while the Persians 
brought the art to a degree o/ per- 
fection not equalled until the pres- 
ent time. In the Louvre there are 
two frescoes which once adorned 
the palaces of Darius and Artax- 
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cruelty of those ambitious tyrants— 
the Pharaohs. 

The Egyptians were the first peo- 
ple who covered bodies with glaze, 
that is to say glass; and for fifteen 
centuries before our era they made 
enamels with blue, green and white 
colorings. This enamelled ware has 
sometimes been compared with 


erxes at Susa, and these rival in 
beauty and workmanship the work 
of the choicest of our twentieth cen- 
tury keramisis, 

The manufacture of that class of 
pottery called faience reached its 
acme in Persia, and then went to 


the Syrians, Egyptians and to 
Spain, to which latter country the 
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conquering Arabs brought it with 
other arts and sciences from the 
eastern world. When the Arabs 
were superseded by the Moors, a 
new kind of pottery appeared in 
Spain, which was distinguished from 
the ’ersian ware by a metallic lustre 
of the glaze, and was known as'‘His- 
panio-Moresque. The manufacture 
of ‘lispanio-Moresque faience was 
conined almost entirely to the 
Island of Majorca, and henceforth 
gained a wide reputation under the 
desiznation of majolica. The famous 
vases in the Alhambra at Gra- 
nada are the best examples of ma- 
jolica or Moorish keramic art and 
were made at Malaga in 1320 
probably, 

When 
Spain 


the 
from 


wrested 
children of the 


Christians 
the 


desert, a fatal blow was struck at 
this industry. 


Although Christian 
symbols—with shields and armorial 
bearings—replaced the long yellow 
foliage, the stars, medallions and 
animals of the Moorish designs, and 
in spite of the patronage and 
protection of royalty, Hispanio- 
Moresque faience declined and dis- 
appeared from Majorca, and Italy 
inherited the art. 

Until the fifteenth century the 
only glaze known to potters was the 
plumbiferous (lead-bearing) ; but in 
1440 Lucca Della Robbia, a Floren- 
tine, made use of a stanniferous 
enamel the basis of which was tin, 
and produced a new kind of faience. 
This new species held chief place in 
keramic art for about three hundred 
yesrs, and the figures and groups of 
euamelled statuary left by the Flor- 
entine sculptor are remarkable for 
the perfection of the technical pro- 
cesses employed in their production. 
It is strange that the pottery devel- 
oped in Italy and inherited from the 
Arabian and Moorish conquerors of 
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Spain should have a French name. 
Yet it is true, for “faience’ comes 
from Fayenza in the Marches, a lit- 
tle town in France, where in 1487 
blue decorations on a blue enamel 
of another shade, and wall tiles were 
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manufactured. In 1542 Bernard 
Palissy, the naturalist, geologist and 
writer, who through poverty and 
sorrow spent the years of his free- 
dom (he died a prisoner for “his 
opinions”) in experimenting in 
glaze, discovered the composition of 
a white enamel which made “Pa- 
lissy” faience the fad of the French 
court. Catherine de Medici and the 
High Constable de Montmorency 
displayed on their buffets Palissy 
dishes ornamented with fishes, frogs, 
crayfish, shells and plants, and court 
ladies and gay gallants vied with 
each other in possessing statuettes, 
inkpots, salt cellars, candlesticks, 
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vases or teacups, from the wheel of 
Palissy, the sculptor, scholar and 
potter. 

The manufacture of lead glazed 
pottery and enamelled ware was 
slow to develop in England. A pot- 
ter by the name of Astbury, the son 
of a Burslem potter, happened one 
day to notice a veterinary surgeon 
mix a dose of silica for a sick horse. 
He observed the whiteness of the 
silica powder and went back to the 
pottery and mixed some of it with 
the faience body he was about to 
use. His experiment resulted in 
producing a body that was of a 
purer white, remarkably: hard, and 
which lent itself to every sort of 
decoration. Here was a great find! 


From that date, 1770, English pot- 
ters began sending their wares all 
over Europe. Astbury’s pottery was 
of a common kind, but under Josiah 
Wedgwood the English faience be- 


came famous everywhere. From 
this period—the time of the cele- 
brated Wedgwood ware—the tea- 
cup became the “outward and vis- 
ible” sign of refinement, culture and 
elegance. Even the poorest house- 
wives took pride in setting their 
earthenware cups on the deal 
dressers in the kitchen, while the 
lady of the baronial manor and the 
fashionable dames and belles of 
London prized no gift from hus- 
band or lover so much as a dainty 
cup and saucer from the Wedg- 
wood pottery at Etruria, England. 
For a set of especial design made 
for a Mrs, Smith, a friend of Wedg- 
wood, a collector after that lady’s 
death paid the sum of ninety-three 
pounds! Who but some American 
Creesus would dream these days of 
paying four hundred and sixty-five 
dollars for a dozen teacups and 
saucers? But the teacup has ever 
been the passion and desire of the 
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dainty housekeeper. And it stands 
for something else besides the 
esthetic instinct of feminine nature, 
In spite of its association with gos- 
sip and scandal and spinster ood, 
the teacup is the symbol of do mes- 
ticity, family life, and friend! so- 
ciableness. 

With the introduction oi 
leaves of the Zhea plant from 
land to England, in 1666, there 
a new influence into the soci: 
of England. At first the dec 
made from the curious little 
leaves of the Chinese plant, be! 
to have been brought to E 
first by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany very early in the sevenicenth 
century, was too expensive ‘0 be 
enjoyed except by persons of rank 
and wealth. In the “Curiositics of 
Literature” there is a copy of a shop 
bill that was probably distributed 
over London by an _ enterprising 
shopkeeper, one Thomas Garnay, as 
long ago as the year 1680, and 
which proves that blatant advertis- 
ing is no new art: “Tea in England 
hath been sold in the leaf for six 
pounds, and sometimes ten pounds 
the pound weight, and in respect of 
its former scarceness and dearness 
it hath been only used as a regular 
in high treatments and entertain- 
ments and presents thereof to 
princes and grandees. The 
said Garnay did purchase a quan- 
tity thereof, and first publicly sold 
the tea in /eaf or drink made accord- 
ing to the directions of the most 
knowing merchants into those [ast- 
ern countries. On the knowledge 
of the said Garnay’s continued care 
and industry in obtaining the best 
tea, and making dri:uk thereof, very 
many noblemen, physicians, mef- 
chants, etc. have ever since sent to 
him for the said leaf, and do daily 
resort to his home to drink the 
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drink thereof. He sells tea from 
16s. to 50 the pound.” 

“It. is reasonable to suppose,” 
says the Rev. Mr. Wedgwood, the 
writer, “that the cup was first used 
for tea-drinking purposes in China. 
Then from that country came both 
beverage and the utensil; and from 
that time the cup has had a prefix, 
and is commonly called the ‘tea 
cup.’” 

The delicate aroma, the clear 
amber color and the gently exhila- 
rating effects of this cheering decoc- 
tion of the plant and the merry 
kettle very naturally suggested to 
those early tea-drinkers the idea of 
a vessel worthy of such a beverage. 
Clay, the potter’s wheel and man’s 
inherent love of beauty combined, 
and lo! there was the teacup! Dr. 
Johnson has sung its praises, and 
perhaps it was his capacity for 
drinking nine cups of his favorite 


nectar that led that learned gentle- 
man to make various journeys to 
Josiah Wedgwood’s pottery works 
in Chelsea, accompanied by his 
tyrannical housekeeper, who carried 
a basket of teacups and saucers 
thither to be fired in the Chelsea 


ovens. The good doctor spared 
neither pains nor time in his re- 
peated efforts to make a tea ser- 
vice, but somehow there was always 
something amiss in his “composi- 
tion,’ and his cups, saucers and 
platters always came to grief, and 
he was at last compelled to go back 
to his beloved dictionary leaving 
his high hopes and teacups shattered 
alike behind him! 

There is one interesting fact in 
connection with early Bow pottery 
of England that is unknown to a 
large percentage of American china 
lovers. That is, that the clay from 
which the first English Bow pieces 
were made was sent from the 


Smoky Mountains of North Caro- 
lina to England in the year 1744 
This curious fact is proved by a 
patent taken out in that year by 
“Edward Heylyn of the parish of 
Bow, County Middlesex, merchant, 
and Thomas Lige of the Parish of 
West Ham, in the County of Essex, 
painter, for the manufacture of 
china-ware.” These two men en- 
rolled their specification in 1745 in 
which they stated that the matcrial 
used in this invention was “an 
earth the product of the Cherokee 
nation in America, called by the na- 
tives Unakes.” 

The word “Unaka” means white 
in the Cherokee language, its native 
orthography being “Unaka.” The 
specification of this old patent is of 
remarkable interest for it shows 
conclusively that the first English 
china that we know anything about 
was made from American china 
clay! This knowledge — should 
make the American collector treas- 
ure as her dearest “find” those 
beautiful specimens of earliest Bow- 
ware for which she may claim a sort 
of a prioré American right. 

At a still earlier date—1735—a 
stoneware factory was established 
in New York by a John Renney, 
who was a native of Germany. In 
Philadelphia there is a pottery of 
world-wide reputation under the 
firm name of Renney, its owner be- 
ing a great grandson of the pioneer 
potter, John, of New York. During 
the latter half of the last century 
many small potteries were estab- 
lished throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania and their old speci- 
mens of Dutch-American ware are 
interesting, as they show the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch potter possessed 
skill in slip decoration. 

The process of “slip” decoration 
consisted in covering the earthen- 
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ware biscuit with a thin layer of 
higher colored slip, through which 
the designs were scratched with a 


adorned, and the date of their man- 
ufacture was inscribed with exact- 
ness, the day of the month as well 
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style to expose the darker color be- 
neath. A coating of transparent 
glaze was then applied to the sur- 
face, slightly clouded with yellow 
and green oxides, and after the final 
firing the ware looked like a beauti- 
ful red intaglio under a_ yellow- 
mottled or greenish ground. “The 
very homeliness and crude but pic- 
turesque ornamentation,” says Bar- 
ber, “appealed strongly to the 
simple-minded country folk who 
used it daily in their avocations.” 
Those old Dutch pieces always had 
some sentiment in the inscription 
and mottoes with which they were 


as the year that they left the ovens. 
The oldest dated piece of this 
ware yet found in the United States 
is a dish now in the Pennsylvania 
Museum in Philadelphia. In the 
white rim around the dish these 
words are inscribed: 
“Not be ashamed I Advise thee if one 
Leaveth thee what thou not knowest. 


The Ingenious is Accounted Brave, 


But the Clumsey none desire to have. 1762.” 


A curious dish dated 1789 has 
three bands around the rim; within 
the outer band one reads: 


“Mathalena Inngin, her dish, 
This dish is made of earth 
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When it breaks the potter laughs— 
Therefore take care of it.” 


One may be sure that flaxen-haired, 
red-stockinged “Mathalena Inngin” 
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did in good sooth take the best of 
care not to make the “potter laugh.” 
The words inside the inner band 
are quaintly poetic: 


“To paint flowers is common, but to give 
perfume belongs to God.” 


Heart platters were presumably 
made to be presented to blue-eyed 


sweethearts and usually bore the 
legend, “This dish and heart shall 
never part,” while a less affectionate 
sentiment was expressed in the 
couplet: 


“T cook what I can, 
If my sow will not eat my husband will,” 


Which did not argue well for °!ein- 
herr’s comfort or the Haus -au’s 
wifely consideration of her sp«uise’s 
good digestion. 

Interesting as these old speci ens 
of American pottery are to us the 
work in the keramic art in America 
to-day holds for us a deeper inter- 
est. The Rookwood pottery o! Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, with its iris an’ sea 
green, the Bellek ware at Trenton, 
New Jersey, the Grueby Faience 
tiles in Boston, the Dedham Gray 
Crackle and  Robertson’s  [lood 
ware, the last two being re-dis- 
covered lost arts, are proving to the 
world that America has already ac- 
complished something in the way of 
individual and original conception 
and achievement in the art side as 
well as the industrial side of keram- 
ics. 

The Dedham pottery made at 
Dedham, Massachusetts, formerly 
known as the Chelsea pottery, pro- 
duces ware entirely different from 
English Chelsea ware, ‘There rr 
very high fire glazes, some having 
great depth and brilliancy, others 
possessing softness of color that 
suggests the best specimens of 
Chinese and Japanese pottery. 

The Gray Crackle ware with its 
harmonious blue-en-glaze  decora- 
tions, is a body of very hard, fine 
quality, the soft coloring being pro- 
duced by the intense heat of from 
two thousand to twenty-five hun- 
dred degrees to which it is sub- 
mitted. 

No American pottery has pro- 
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duced such purely artistic ware 
as the Robertson Dragon’s Blood 
vases, though there are several pot- 
teries on our side of the Atlantic 
which are sending out exquisite 
wor of original design. Among 
ther: the Trenton, Liverpool, and 
the renowned Rookwood potteries 
are giving to the world conclusive 
evidence of America’s artistic capa- 
cities. 

Tie Grueby Faience pottery of 
Bosion is another pottery where 
very original work is done. 

One of the most beautiful speci- 
mens is a set of bath-room tile 
pancis, entirely covering the walls 
fron: floor to ceiling and represent- 
ing elaborate designs of swans and 
reeds and other things suggestive of 
naiads and rippling waters. These 
large tiles were designed for the 
bath-room of an American Midas 
and were to cost when completed 
$10,000, 

No one can go into a pottery and 
not feel the influence of the art’s an- 
tiquity. The potter’s wheel which in 
thousands of years has undergone 
so few changes, still retains to a 
great extent its earliest form. Still 
the same processes are employed, 
the same results effected by very 
nearly the same methods as were 
used in the days of the Pharaohs. 
“Throwing,” . “turning,” “pressing” 
and “casting” still convey the same 
meaning that those words meant 
hundreds of years ago, though there 
have been improvements in the 
wheels since the first quarter of the 
last century. Other labor-saving 
machines have been applied to pot- 
tery from time to time, but on 
account of the nature of the material 
the greater part of the work must 
always be done by hand. It is be- 
cause of this that individual art 
enters largely into the manufacture 


of staple articles from plastic clay. 
The construction of kilns has not 
changed materially within the last 
half century, These kilns, or ovens 
as the English call them, are conical 
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structures built of red brick and 
lined with fire-brick. The walls are 
narrowed as they rise upward, and 
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form a sort of chimney to furnish a 
draught for the fires. The exterior 
of the kiln is sometimes bound by a 
series of heavy iron hoops or girdles. 
Kilns for hard porcelain are two 
stories high, the upper story being 
used in baking the “biscuit,” which 
requires less heat than is necessary 
for the glazing. The “glazing” is 
accomplished in the lower story 
where the heat is very intense. The 
“ware” to be placed in the ovens is 
made safe in vessels of buff-colored 
fire-clay, called “saggers.” Pottery 
and porcelain are decorated either 
over the glaze, or under the glaze. 
In “overglaze” decorations, vitrifi- 
able colors are applied to the glazed 
surface of the finished ware and are 
fixed at a comparatively low tem- 
perature in the enamelling kiln. In 
“underglaze” decoration the colors 
are placed on the ware in the 
“green” or undried state, or on the 
biscuit before it is glazed, and must 
be subjected to a heat sufficiently 
intense to fix the glaze which is 
applied afterwards. The decorations 
may be hand painted or painted be- 
fore or after the ware has been 
glazed. In the printing process, 
first practiced by Josiah Wedg- 
wood, the designs are engraved on 
copper plates and transferred to the 
surface of the pottery. When the 
designs are to be printed, mineral 
colors must be used in combination 
with a prepared printing oil to print 
the designs on linen-oiled paper. 
This is laid over the piece and 
rubbed in with a bit of flannel until 
it adheres evenly and firmly all 
over. Ina little while the paper is 
picked off and the printed design is 
“brushed up” with color or gold by 
hand. 

The dainty teacup from which at 
morning and evening we sip our 
Oolong or Japan tea is a thing of 


something more than mere fancy, 
It is really an expression of our own 
individual tastes. If it be heavy 
porcelain or thick blue delft, we may 
recognize that we ourselves are 
made of “common clay” and are of 
the same nature as our table crock- 
ery. 

Nor has the poet disdained poet- 
izing on china, Keats’s “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn” expresses the endur- 
ing beauty of keramic art with ex- 
quisite charm: 


“Fair youth beneath the trees, thou canst 
not leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be are; 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss 

Though winning near the goal; yet do not 
grieve,— 

She cannot fade, thou hast thy Dliss; 

Forever wilt thou love and she be fair!” 


In a modern Japanese song the same 
idea is expressed concerning the 
lovers who are doomed to eternal 
separation, because the lady smiled 
on a gauze fan and the youth ona 
gay tea canister! 

Among the curiosities of poetry 
and pottery the epitaph to Katherine 
Gray, an old woman who kept an 
earthenware shop, and quoted from 
“The China Hunter’s Club,” is de- 
liciously quaint: 


“Beneath this stone lies Katherine Gray, 
Changed from a busy life to lifeless clay; 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 

And now she’s turned to earth herself. 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise,— 
Abate your grief, and dry your eyes; 

For what avails a flood of tears? 

Who knows but in a run of years, 

In some tall pitcher or broad pan, 

She in her shop may be again?” 


Tom Hood, the poet, too, sings 
of broken china sent by a lady 
whose passion was pottery: “Miss 
wouldn’t have an angel if he was 
careless about chiny,” explains the 
voluble housemaid to the china 
mender, “She never forgives a chip, 
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if it’s ever so small and tiny,” and 
winds up with the injunction: 


“But I needn’t tell you what to do, only do 
it out of hand, 

on charge whate’er you like to charge, 

y lady won’t make a stint. 

Well! Good-morning, Mr. What-d’ye-call; 
for it’s time our gossip ended. 

The least said, as the proverb says, the 
sooner the chiny’s mended!” 

On some old cider pitchers may 
be found verses full of wise counsel 
and gentle philosophy, such as: 

“A little Health, 
A little Wealth, 
A little House, 
And freedom; 

And at the end 
A Little Friend 
And Little cause 
To need him.” 


The name of the patient, gentle 
Wedgwood is one of the most hon- 
ored in England, for not only did he 
raise pottery from a trade to an art 
in Great Britain, but was active in 
works of charity and philanthropy. 
Queen Charlotte, in honor of whose 
regal patronage his beautiful cream 
pottery was called “Queen’s Ware,” 
held the lame potter of Burslem and 
Etruria in the greatest esteem, and 
he was on terms of friendship with 
the Duke of Portland who loaned 
him the famous Barberini vase, from 
which he made a copy scarcely less 
famous, while Katherine, Empress 
of Russia, gave him orders for a tea 
service and bestowed royal favors 
upon him. 

As a boy Wedgwood was noted 
for his painstaking care of every de- 
tail, and while an apprentice in his 
brother’s works he would often, if 
his sensitive fingers found the 
slightest flaw in the body or design 
of the ware in process of being 
fashioned, give it a whack with 
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his stick and say to himself as he 
threw it aside: “This won’t do for 
Josiah!” 

The elegant Bentley, who was his 
business partner and who looked 
after the London salesrooms, was a 
scholar of some reputation, and it is 
pleasant to read among his fist of 
errands to be done the item, “A 
Counterpane for Mrs. Wedgwood,” 
and sundry other little commissions 
for various country-folk friends. 

Flaxman, the English artist, 
modelled many of the Wedgwood 
designs and no other English pot- 
tery has ever been more generally 
artistic in some respects than that 
made by Josiah Wedgwood. The 
Bow, the Royal Worcester, the 
Lowestoft, and other celebrated 
English wares have sustained Eng- 
land’s reputation for beautiful pot- 
tery; but Wedgwood, who was an 
interpreter, not a slavish imitator, 
and who may be said to have in- 
vented “printing” on pottery, will 
remain the King of English potters. 

Who will rise up on this side of 
the Atlantic to establish a claim to 
the title of creator of the American 
art of pottery we may not guess, 
but that such a one will come to his 
own the recent advance of artistic 
pottery in our midst gives fair 
promise. 

Let us treasure our great grand- 
mother’s flowered teacups and sau- 
cers and inscribed teapots then, if 
we are lucky enough to possess any, 
for the lines on an old punch-bowl 
made at Bonness, Scotland, in 1794, 
are true: 

“What art can with the potter’s art com- 
pare? 


For of what we are ourselves, of such we 
make our ware.” 
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The Fool 


By GEtSTON SPRING 


JITH a _ sudden, impulsive 
movement, young Mrs. Bern- 
hard swept to the front of 

the lecture room. In her arms she 
was carrying a doll—a _ twentieth 
century doll; one of her own creation 
and design. With but an instant’s 
hesitation she had chosen from the 
multitude of children who stood 
about the tree a wisp of a girl. The 
sombre garments of this little girl 
served to distinguish her. She was 
the only one in mourning. Young 
Mrs. Bernhard bent over her. 

“Sweetheart,” said young Mrs. 
Bernhard, “here—this is for you.” 

Upon the face of Mrs. Bernhard 
as she said it, there rested an ex- 
pression of sympathy and fellowship 
almost divine; from her face beamed 
forth good will to men; upon it was 
the glow of Christmastide. For an 
instant, the two looked intently, each 
at the other—the light-haired wisp 
of a girl, and the beautiful young 
matron with the wonderful face and 
the wonderful witchery of voice and 
manner. 

“Sweetheart,” continued Mrs. 
3ernhard, “and what might be your 
name?” 

The little girl clutched the doll 
tightly in her grasp. “It’s Dora 
Mullin,” she responded faintly. 

Slowly, and somewhat awe- 
stricken, the child backed into the 
crowd of girls behind her. With 
the instinct of womanhood strong 
within her, she turned to her com- 
panions with a question on her lips. 

“Who’s the swell guy,” she trem- 
ulously queried, “what give me 
this?” 


“Ain’t you on?” they answered, 
fingering the doll; “sure, it’s Charlie 
Bernhard’s wife. Jou know. The 
one that’s got the big, green auto- 
mobile. Sure, you ought to know.” 

The girl with the doll sn ffed. 
“Charlie Bernhard,” she said uacer- 
tainly. A girl behind her shook her. 

“What’s the matter with you,” 
said this agitator, “it’s the beer man. 
Bernhard, the beer man’s wife. 
Ain’t you on?” 

The girl named Dora Mullin stif- 
fened as with sudden shock. \ith 
a quick movement, she pushed her 
way through the crowd about her. 
In an instant she was facing young 
Mrs. Bernhard. With another quick 
movement the little girl raised the 
doll above her head and flung it with 
a swing at Mrs. Bernhard’s feet. 

“You can keep that,” she ex- 
claimed. She stopped a moment, 
her whole body quivering with ex- 
citement. Then she went on, in 
shrill tones that could be heard from 
one end of the big room to the other. 

“You can keep it, she repeated; 
“your husband killed my father. 

There was a gasp—a_ universal 
gasp, from the throats of all the 
women in the room. Then—silence. 
On the one side, the well dressed 
crowd of church women stood, petri- 
fied; on the other, the gaily dressed 
children looked on with bulging 
eyes, wondering what it meant. In 
the centre by the big green tree 
stood Mrs. Bernhard, wife of Charles 
Bernhard, the rich brewer, her face 
going red and white by turns; and 
Dora Mullin, upon her a self posses- 
sion born of attendance at many 
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ten—twenty—thirties—an unutter- 
able sense of injury flashing from 
her eye, but with a grin of triumph 
on her lips. 

“Your husband killed my father.” 
The zirl had said this thing but 
once, but it was still ringing in the 
air, in the high falsetto tones of 
Dora Mullin. It was clear, very 
clear, that Dora had not improvised. 
She had repeated what she had 
hear’; what her mother, perhaps 
over . dead man’s bier, had dinned 
into .er ears. And it was all the 
more effective for that reason. It 
was 2 dramatic moment—terribly 
dram tic. 

Young Mrs. Bernhard was the 
first to make a move. Without 
glancing to the right or left, she 
walked slowly and_ deliberately past 
the child, and into the ante room 
behind the tree. The spell was 
broken, Two or three of the church 
women followed her. 

“Don’t mind it,” they began. She 
turned upon them. 

“Don’t speak to me,’ she 
answered, “you must not speak to 
me about it.” 

Hastily’ she donned her wraps, 
hastily wrenched open the outer 
door of the ante room, and hastily 
stepped out upon the street. 

Her carriage was in waiting, the 
team pacing slowly up and down 
before the church. Impatiently she 
gestured to the coachman. An in- 
stant later she had flung herself into 
a corner of the carriage, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. 

“It’s a shame,” she cried, “a ter- 
tible disgrace.” 

She straightened up and dried her 
tears as she heard the wheels grind- 
ing the gravel of the drive-way of 
her home. With unseeing eyes, she 
Stepped past the footman, up the 
Stone steps, and into the house. ° 


She checked a rising sob, and has- 
tened into a small room at the end of 
the hall. The room was lighted, and 
in its centre was a mahogany desk 
littered with papers. 

“Where—where is Carl?” she 
asked herself impatiently, She re- 
traced her steps, darted up the stair- 
way, and brushed hastily into her 
bed room. She paused upon its 
threshold and uttered an exclama- 
tion of anger. 

“Carl,” she burst out, “why don't 
you let Patricia do all that?” 

A young man, with a round, 
smooth shaven face, wearing a 
velvet house jacket, sat in a small, 
armless rocking chair with an infant 
in his arms. The young man chuc- 
kled softly. 

“Because,” he answered in a low 
voice, “I wanted to do it all myself. 
He woke up,” he went on to explain, 
“and I guess I was the only one 
who heard him. So I took a hand 
at him myself.” 

She crossed the room and looked 
upon the child. “He’s fast asleep,” 
she commented, “why don’t you put 
him down?” 

There was something more than 
mere suggestion in her voice—there 
was command. The young man 
nodded, rose, and stealing into the 
next room, laid his burden carefully 
upon a diminutive white bed. 

“He’s so soft—and warm,” he 
whispered to himself, 

He returned, to find young Mrs. 
Bernhard seated at the dressing 
table, her head in her hands, sobbing 
convulsively, hysterically. He strode 
to her side. 

“Aline,” he cried, “what is it— 
what is the matter?” 

He touched her gently upon the 
head. Angrily, she swept his hand 
aside, lifted her head and tossed it. 

“T hate it,’ she exclaimed. 
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“Hate—what?” inquired Charles 
Bernhard, “what is it that you 
mean ?” 

She rose to her feet and faced him. 
“Your business,” she returned; “it’s 
a disgrace—it’s disgusting. Back 
there in the church are all those 
women—you know whom I mean— 
Mrs. van Alstyne, Mrs. Wilmerd- 
ing, Mrs. Patten-Smith, laughing at 
me in their sleeves; talking about 
me behind my back—thanking their 
stars that their husbands do some- 
thing decent for a living. And by 
Sunday night the whole church will 
know it. I can never, never, never 
face them any more.” 

Bernhard caught her by the arm. 
“What will they know?” he asked. 

Once more she burst into sobs; 
again she covered her beautiful face 
with her hands. But by degrees 
Bernhard found out all that had 
happened at the church that night. 


“If you were a man,’ wailed 
young Mrs. Bernhard, “you’d give 
up such a disgraceful business.” 

“But, my dear,” protested Bern- 
hard, the brewer, “you don’t under- 
stand, dear. It is not, cannot be my 
fault because some child’s father 


dies a drunkard’s death. I did not 
kill this man. You know that. If 
he wants to drink himself to death, 
he will do it. I cannot help it—don’t 
you see?” 

“I see,” returned his young wife 
steadily, “that you have no right to 
make beer that people can get 
drunk on; you have no right to 
sell beer to a lot of saloon keepers, 
and hob-nob with them; you have 
no right to put me in a position 
where the women of my own church, 
my own set, look down upon me, and 
laugh at me, and at my husband— 
where all the people of the town say 
that it is nothing but money that 
keeps us in society, in the church. 
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And then—a disgraceful thing like 
this. Its too much. Its wicked— 
disgracefully wicked. You have no 
right.” 

Bernhard, the young brewer, 
drew his hand nervously across his 
brow. 

“But, Aline,” he began, “you 
don’t think—you don’t understand.” 

“Think,” she retorted, “it is you 
who do not think—of me. It is you 
who do not understand.” She 
stamped her foot. “Think—of those 
women going home to their hus- 
bands to-night; thanking their stars 
that they’re married to doctors and 
lawyers and dry goods men, instead 
of brewers, It’s—it’s intolerable.” 

Bernhard resumed his _ seat. 
“Aline,” he went on, gently, “let me 
explain. Don’t you understand how 
it is? I come from a family of 
brewers—my father, grandiather, 
great grandfather, all of them, were 
brewers. Don’t you see? Brewing 
beer is a part of me—it’s my life. 
People have got to have beer—it’s 
better for them than whiskey is. I 
make good beer. I deal fairly with 
my customers. And I try to do 
what’s right with my money. It 
was you, Aline, who provided for 
the children of the mission all the 
presents for to-night. You know 
that. We try to do what’s right.” 

“To think,” sobbed Mrs. Bern- 
hard, “that my prominence in my 
church is due to the money made 
from selling beer. It’s too much. 
You don’t understand, Carl. Twen- 
ty-five years ago, it might have 
been different. To-day the senti- 
ment of everybody is against it. 
The church looks down upon it. 
The women of the church—the 
women of my circle look down upon 
me—because I’m the wife of Bern- 
hard, the brewer.” 


Bernhard shook his head. ‘“Soci- 
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ety,” he answered, “accepts your in- 
vitations, my dear. The church, it 
takes your money. How can they 
look down upon you when they do 
that?” 

She turned upon him, “Why,” 
she inquired, “do you not go to 
church ?” 

He weakened. “You have me 
there,” he confessed; “it is true that 
I do not go because I feel that the 
sentiment of the people of the church 
is against my making beer. I don’t 
go, simply because I don’t want to 
offend the people, and I don’t want 
the people to offend me.” 

She darted an angry look at him. 
“You let your wife bear the brunt 
of it,’ she answered, “that is what 
you mean.” 

“That,” he answered slowly, “is 
not what I mean, I think you do 
not understand.” 

Each was silent for a moment. 
Then young Mrs. Bernhard spoke. 
“Carl,” she said, leaning toward him, 
“I want you to do something for me 
—I want you to give up business— 
I want you to stop making beer. 
For—me.” 

He answered with a startled look; 
he rose once more. “Aline,” he said, 
“how can I do it? It’s my business. 
Don’t you see, girl? It’s our living 
—it puts clothes on our back. I 
know the business.” 

“There are other good businesses 
that pay,” she responded coldly, 
“you are intelligent. You can do 
something else as well.” 

He shook his head. “Every man 
to his trade,” he replied, “I know 
this business—it’s the business that 
is breath to my nostrils; life blood 
to my veins. It’s born in me, Aline. 
If I drop it, I drop it. Let me tell 
you, girl. This is a good business, 
forme. If I had a fortune, it might 
be different. I might break off. But 


you must remember, that just now, 
it’s a business with an income—a fine 
income, and little else. I mortgaged 
the plant to the handle when my 
father died. You know that, and 
you know why I did it. It was for 
improvements; the improvements 
have paid immensely. In five years 
I can wipe that mortgage off. In 
ten years after that I can be very, 
very rich. Meantime, we are spend- 
ing a fine income. We have more 
money than we want—so long as 
the business continues. We are 
getting our money from that and 
that alone. If we drop it—we must 
give up everything. I want to make 
it plain, Aline,” he said, “I want you 
to understand.” 

Young Mrs. Bernhard stepped 
forward and looked him in the eye. 
The influence of that evening’s 
tragedy was still upon her. 

“Carl,” she said, “you can choose 
between your business and my love 
for you. We must decide this thing 
at once.” 

In the next instant Bernhard’s 
soul looked from his eyes. He knew 
that his life, his world, centred about 
this woman who ever was and ever 
would be a beautiful young girl to 
him. 

“Aline,” he answered, warmly, “I 
would do anything in the world for 
you. You know that. Perhaps you 
do not know—do not realize that in 
all that I have said to-night I have 
thought of you—not of myself.” He 
stopped. “T want twenty-four 
hours to think about it, Aline,” he 
went on, “I want you to think about 
it, and what it means. We don’t 
quite understand each other now. 

I shall decide as you want 
me to to-morrow.” 

He stretched .forth his arms, and 
drew her toward him and kissed her. 
She submitted, coldly and indiffer- 
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ently enough. Then he left her and 
went down to his den, and shut the 
door behind him. 

Upstairs, his young wife sobbed 
half the night away. 

The next day he reached home 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“I was afraid,” he told his wife, 
“that I would not find you home.” 

“After last night,” she answered, 
with some show of indignation, 
“how could I go out—I cannot look 
those women in the face for a whole 
month,” 

“Speaking of last night,” he re- 
sponded, “I looked up this little 
Mullin girl. I made inquiries. I 
saw Schaefer, a customer of ours. 
He runs a place on the corner of 
Second and Canal. He knew this 
Mullin—Mike Mullin as he called 
him. He tells me Mullin was a 


drunk—a whiskey drunk. He tells 
me that Mullin drank whiskey and 


nothing else—that he wouldn’t 
drink beer. He says that Mullin’s 
wife, the girl’s mother, is just as 
bad as Mullin was, He says that 
whenever Mullin’s widow gets par- 
ticularly bad she comes into his 
place and says to him just what the 
girl said to you last night—that he, 
Schaefer, killed Mike Mullin. That’s 
all—that’s the whole story. . 
For your sake, though, Aline, I 
went to the house and left fifty dol- 
lars for the family. They’re pretty 
poor, I—thought, perhaps, you’d 
think it right.” 

Mrs. Bernhard stamped her foot. 
“When, Carl,” she asked, “will you 
learn not to be a fool. The idea of 
giving that impertinent little raga- 
muffin anything. She—she ought 
to have been arrested. Her mother 
ought to be fined fifty dollars for 
teaching her such . things. 

Well, you are a fool.” 


Bernhard smiled. A load was 
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lifted from his mind. “Then,” he 
said, “you have changed your views 
about the matter. You don’t want 
me to give it up?” 

“What?” queried she. 

“Everything,” he answered. 

“If everything means the busi- 
ness—” she responded earnesily. 

“It does,” he said. 

“Then,” she concluded, ‘“! cer- 
tainly do. Of course I do.” 

He led the way into his den. 
“You have thought about it care- 
fully, Aline?” he asked. She nodded. 
He rose and shut the door. 

“T want to tell you first, in detail, 
just what it will mean to us, finan- 
cially. I want you to listen. ne 
When you have heard, I shali abide 
by your decision. I promise that.” 

For twenty minutes he talked; 
explaining everything carefully and 
at length. At the end of that time 
he looked her full in the face. 

“You see,” he said, “this sacrifice 
would mean comparative poverty 
for us, Aline—perhaps it will mean 
poverty in dead earnest. [| want 
you to think of that.” 

She returned his glance. “I 
would rather live in poverty,” she 
answered, “than in this intolerable 
disgrace.” 

He was still uncertain. “Are you 
quite sure, Aline,” he asked, “that 
you know what it means to be 
poor?” 

“T have considered everything,” 
she answered, “you need not fear 
for me.” Once more he hesitated. 
Then he stepped to her side and 
crushed her to his breast. 

“I do this Because I love you, 
Aline,” he told her, “for ‘myself I do 
not care. I could live in a hovel 
with you. I will work my fingers to 
the bone for you—and for the boy. 
34 I have decided,” he added, 
“it shall be as you say.” 
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The blood rushed into her face. 
With a swift, sudden movement she 
turned, seized his face between her 
hands, and kissed him on the mouth. 
The pact was sealed. 

A week later as Charles Bernhard 
walked along the street he felt a 
heavy hand upon his shoulder. He 
turned. Beside him walked a man 
whose face he knew. This man was 
the kev. John Armstrong, pastor of 
Mrs. Bernhard’s church. He was a 
broac-shouldered, middle-aged man, 
with firm lips and small side 
whiskers. 

“Mr. Bernhard,” he exclaimed, 
“vou are the salt of the earth. You 
have done what no man in my 
church would have done—you have 
done what I am afraid I would have 
hesitated to do myself. There are 
things that a clergyman feels that 
he cannot always say to the busi- 
ness inen he meets; it is difficult 
even now for me to say to you that 
my face was set against the business 
that you carried on—there are men 
of my calling, even, who would ap- 
prove a business of that kind. But 
I can say to you now, that, divided 
as the town may be upon the sub- 
ject, some of them call you a saint, 
some of them a fool—I guess you 
know that—” 

Bernhard smiled and _ nodded. 
“lve heard of it,” he answered, 
“and,” he added; a worried look 
crossing his countenance, “the men 
that I’ve thrown out of employment 
have called me a knave.” 

“Be that as it may,” returned the 
other, warmly, “you are the first 
man | ever met who plucked his life 
up by the roots for the sake of right- 
eousness, and I want you to know 
that fact.” 

Bernhard slowly shook his head. 
“I would rather, sir,” he said, “that 
you did not mistake my motives. 


What I have done I have done en- 
tirely for the sake of Mrs. Bernhard. 
To her belongs the credit, if there be 
any credit at all. I did it for her 
sake.” 

The Rev. Armstrong held out his 
hand. “I want men like you, sir,” 
he exclaimed warmly, “within my 
church. I want you, sir, in my 
church. I hope you'll come.” 

It was an invitation that Bern- 
hard did not try to resist. Bernhard 
was good, All his life he had been 
a man of clean personal habits; and 
his companions had been good men. 
His life was regular and well 
ordered. By nature he was emo- 
tional. He had ever regarded the 
influence of the church with favor. 
But, as he had explained to Mrs. 
Bernhard, the evergrowing popular 
sentiment (which he could not 
understand) against his business, 
had kept him away. But now, he 
went. He found himself the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. His hand was. 
gripped with fervor by fanatics. 

“A saint,” they’ whispered to each 
other. 

Men of his own practical busi- 
ness status in the world smiled as 
they shook his hand. 

“A fool,” they thought to them- 
selves. 

Up in the gallery of the church 
sat poor men with wives and chil- 
dren. They brushed past him, and 
never spoke. 

“The rogue, 


” 


they growled, “he 
had no right to turn us out like 
that.” 

Mrs. Bernhard, 
happy and complacent. 
she told herself, “I can look Mrs. 


however, was 
“At least,” 


van Alstyne in the face. And Mrs. 
Wilmerding. And Mrs. Patten- ° 
Smith.” 

“Carl,” she called to her husband 
one evening a week later, “what do 
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you think of this?” She passed over 
a dozen lists containing memoranda 
of various kinds. Bernhard looked 
upon them, 

“What is this?” he inquired. 

“Next month’s reception,” she 
answered briefly, “and the largest 
one we've had.” 

He laid down the lists upon her 
dressing table. “Do you think,” he 
asked, “that we ought to have it? 
I don’t see how we can afford it just 
at this time. 

She looked at him in amazement. 
“Why not?” she inquired, “we must 
have money enough for that. Be- 
sides, you don’t have to use any of 
your money for the expenses of the 
business.” 

He laughed. “You forget, Aline,” 
he interposed, “that all my money, 
or most of it, was in the business— 
is there yet; and that, though I have 
no business to put money in, I cer- 


tainly have none to get money out. 
Don’t you see?” 
She flushed. 
asked, “that we have not enough 
money just to give this reception?” 


“Do you mean,” she 


“Of course,” he answered, “but 
we can’t afford it. We have the 
money, but we cannot spare it.” 

“You will get another business,” 
she returned. 

“That,” he answered, “is to be 
seen. It’s harder than you think 
for. It’s harder even, than I sup- 
posed.” 

“Father has a good business—he 
makes money,” she said, “and it is 
respectable, the note brokerage busi- 
ness.” 

She was right; her father was 
well off, a prominent citizen of the 
town across the river; a pillar in the 
‘church, and respectable—for it is 
highly respectable to take huge 
profits from people in necessity. As 
a lender of money and shaver of 
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notes, he was a huge success, 
Benrhard shook his head. 

“I could never go into a business 
of that kind,” he remarked, “T’ll 
have to look up something else.” 

Young Mrs. Bernhard picked up 
her lists. “We can discuss this bet- 
ter,” she answered, “after the recep- 
tion.” 

It was at the reception that Wil- 
merding, president of the First 
National Bank, turned to Mrs. Wil- 
merding. 

“Kate,” he whispered, “these peo- 
ple are outdoing themselves. This 
beats anything we ever did. Bern- 
hard must have had a fortune to 
retire upon. Maybe he’s only lazy 
and rich, instead of being a foo!.” 

Mrs. Patten-Smith, in another 
corner, turned to her daughter. 
“These people were nicer,” she com- 
mented, “when they were brewers. 
I hate anybody without visible 
means of support.” 

It was two months later, on a 
Sunday, that Bernhard turned to 
his wife. There was a glow of com- 
plete understanding on his face. 

“At last, Aline,” he told her, “I 
see it, as you saw it; as Dr. Arm- 
strong sees it. I see now that it is 
wrong, positively wrong for me to 
have sold the stuff I did. It has 
taken me a long while to under- 
stand—but now I know. I am glad 
to know. Glad that the right and 
wrong is so clearly marked. Before, 
I was uncertain. But now, I know 
that I did the right thing when I 
gave it up. I thought you were 
finicky about it, dear, at the time, 
but now, I see. I’m glad.” 

She did not answer him at once. 
When she did, she looked the other 
way. “Pierson tells me,” she said 
coldly, “that you are going to sell 
the horses, and going to discharge 
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him and James. 
tell me why?” 

“Because,” he answered mildly, 
“we cannot afford them, dear.” 

Impatiently she waved her arm. 
“Afford,” she cried, “I hate that 
word. Why don’t you go out and 
earn money—why don’t you go into 
business. Then we could afford. 
What do you suppose that I and 
little Carl are going to do?” 

“l’m doing my best,’ answered 
he, “it takes more time than I 
thought.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a few bills. “I told Dr. 
Armstrong,” he went on, “that we 
would contribute to the special 
fund. I wish you would hand this 
to young Walsh. He has charge of 
it.” 


Will you kindly 


His wife counted the money over. 
“All this,” she exclaimed, bitterly, 
“to the church, and I can go without 
my carriage.” 

He was troubled. “It seems to 
me, dear,” he answered, “that we 
ought to keep up our contributions 
to the church. It’s the only way 
we can do good. The church is a 
good thing,” he added, “it has made 
me see the right and the wrong.” 

Mrs. Bernhard sniffed. She put 
the money in her pocket. Young 
Walsh, the treasurer of the special 
fund, met the rector one day on the 
street. 

“Didn’t you tell me,” he asked, 
“that Bernhard was going to give us 
something solid for the fund? I 
thought so. Well, that’s a month 
ago—and he hasn’t paid it yet. 
Shall I speak to him about it?” 

But he never did speak to him 
about it; and it was never paid; and 
Bernhard never knew. 

“Whatever goes to the church,” 
he told his wife, “I want to give 
through you.” 


One day he came home with a 
laugh. “Aline,” he cried, tossing 
the boy in the air, “I’ve got a job— 
for you and little Carl. Think of 
it—after all these months.” 

“A—a business?” she inquired. 

“No,” he answered, “just a posi- 
tion—a good one; at fifty dollars a 
week, Now you see,” he told her, 
“with the few thousands that we've 
saved, and the house, and this fifty 
a week, we can get along—swim- 
mingly.” 

“Fifty a week,” wailed Mrs. 
Bernhard, “why I need that—actu- 
ally need it, for the table alone. 
Why don’t they give you more?” 

Bernhard, in sooth, was satisfied. 
He saw his way clear to live on the 
income from the money he had re- 
served, and upon his salary. He 
respected the tenacity with which 
his wife clung to the house; he was 
not averse himself to keeping up ap- 
pearances. But now, he assured 
himself, they could do quite well. 

But, he had left out of his calcu- 
lations, one fact. He had placed his 
thousands in the keeping of Mrs. 
Bernhard; invested them in her 
name, in paying securities. It was 
a matter of months only, before 
these thousands had disappeared 
like magic. It is just as 
well to pass over the months that 
followed the disappearance of this 
money. There is little good in cry- 
ing over spilled milk. Mrs. Bern- 
hard was a woman who could not 
understand why her income did not 
continue after her principal was 
gone. 

And in the midst of it all, Bern- 
hard came home in the middle of 
“the day one Thursday, 

“I have lost my job,” he said 
wearily, “somehow I didn’t seem to 
suit. I guess they were right. I 
didn’t know the business.” He 
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sighed. “I never knew but one,” he 
added. 

His wife handed him a letter. It 
was from the Trust. They offered 
to save him his equity in the 
brewery plant on the river, and to 
employ him at $10,000 per year to 
run it for them. He passed it back 
to her; she read it. 

“Well?” she inquired, 

“It’s a temptation,” he answered, 
“but I have made up my mind about 
that. The business is wrong, and 
I'll keep out of it.” There was a 
new light in his eyes as he turned 
to her. “And, besides, dear,” he 
told her, “I shall keep my pact with 
you.” 

He gave the Trust his answer. 
“Fool,” laughed the members of the 
Trust. And they put a new man in 
charge of the old plant, which they 
had purchased at a foreclosure sale. 
And the new man moved into town, 
and entered society, and became a 
pillar of the church. 

“Gee,” said the new man to his 
friends, “I’d like to live in that fine 
house of Bernhard’s.” 

Bernhard and his wife clung to 
the house, however, even though 
they placed a mortgage on it. And 
the money that they borrowed gave 
them added hope, and Bernhard ob- 
tained employment once again—at 
twenty-five a week. 

“T’ve got to begin at the bottom 
and work up, Aline,” he told her, 
“I must learn a business before I 
can expect to get good money from 
it. I’m doing just the best I can, 
you see.” 

“Tf I only had a man for my hus- 
band,” Aline told herself, “instead 
of a fool—a fool.” 


It was on the Sunday after the 
foreclosure sale of Bernhard’s house, 
that Bernhard woke and found his 


wife fully dressed, standing in the 
middle of the floor beside the boy. 
Bernhard glanced at the clock. It 
was not yet seven. 

“W-where are you going: 
stammered, hazily. 

Young Mrs. Bernhard shut her 
teeth with a snap. “I’m going— 
home,” she answered, “over 0 my 
father’s. I wanted to get off before 
anybody sees me.” She _ stopped. 
“I’m going home—for good.’ 

Bernhard leaped to his feet and 
threw a dressing gown about him. 

“W-what do you mean?” he ‘sked. 

“I mean,” she answered, “\yhat | 
say. You cannot support me and 
little Carl. You know that. They 
would turn us out of this house this 
week—you know that. What can | 
do? Nothing, save to go away. I’m 
going to go away—at once.” 

“But,” answered Bernhard’ “I can 
support you. We can live, we 
three, on what I earn—and I'm do- 
ing better all the time. You must 
stay here.” 

She turned. “We are going, now, 
at once,” she answered, “I ani little 
Carl.” 

Bernhard pressed his forehead 
with one hand. “No—no,” he cried, 
darting forward, “not—not the 
boy.” He caught the chubby little 
chap by the arm. In his intensity 
he scared the boy. 

“No—no,” yelled the boy, lustily, 
“T’m going out—with mamma.” 

Young Mrs. Bernhard turned to 
him once more. “We need some 
money,” she said coldly, “I suppose 
you can let me have a little.” 

Bernhard gulped caught at his 
trousers and emptied a pocket into 
his hand. He dropped it all into the 
side bag which she wore. He 
caught the boy up in his arms and 
kissed him. 

And then—they went. 
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dressed that morning, somehow, 
and went to church. When the box 
was passed for contributions he felt 
confidently in his trousers pocket. 
Then he paled, and fumbled with 
his waistcoat. He had forgotten for 
the moment that he was penniless. 
He nodded apologetically to young 
Walsh, who held the box, and young 
Walsh passed on. After the service 
he sought out young Walsh, dragged 
him into a corner and explained. 

“I had plenty in my pocket,” he 
said, nervously, “but I gave it all to 
Mrs. Bernhard—and the boy.” 

“And they,” added Walsh, “didn’t 
come to-day.” 

“That’s it,” returned Bernhard, 
“they—they. didn’t come, I'll make 
it up next week.” 

Walsh laughed noisily. “It didn’t 
make a particle of difference, Mr. 
Bernhard,” he answered, “to me or 
to anybody else.” 
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“I'll make it up next week,” re- 
iterated Bernhard. But he was not 
there next week. Nor the week 
after, Nor the week after that. 

“Somehow,” he told himself, “I 
can never go back there without 
Aline and—the boy.” 

Over at the home of Aline’s 
father, they sat, night after night, 
and discussed the matter. 

“T don’t care what you say,” re- 
marked Aline’s father, “Bernhard 
was a fool for giving up that busi- 
ness. What did he do it for, any- 
how? He must have been a fool.” 

“He was a fool,” responded Aline, 
genially, “he is a fool, and he'll 
always be a fool.” 

“Mamma,” the boy would sleepily 
remark, with his nose flattened 
against the window pane, “when is 
papa coming, and when are we go- 
ing home—to him?” 





Hail and Farewell 


By KoNAN MACHUGH 


Old London’s stones, and Paris gay, 
The gleaming peaks of fair Tyrol, 
Where moyntain shepherd’s tuneful call 
Wakes dawn to greet you on your way; 
And Rome, the mighty one that dreams 
The ages down; the silver glow 
Of Adriatic’s ebb and flow 
Where each Venetian palace gleams; 


These call you, Lady of the West. 
Our distant hail repeats “Farewell,” 
Yet though in camp or court you dwell 
We know the heart within your breast 
Beats true to home where’er you sail, 
Nor Prince nor Potentate may know 
Its inmost and serenest glow; 
God speed the time we bid you “Hail,” 








Chrismas in New 


By ALice 


OLONIAL New England was 
made up largely of conscien- 
tious enthusiasts who looked 

upon the Christmas festivities of old 
England as loose and sinful prac- 
tices. For this they should not be 
unjustly censured, for many of 
the English customs that they 
held in memory were wild and 
boisterous. The rioting that ac- 
companied the election of the 
“Lord of Misrule” on Christmas 
eve during the middle ages con- 
tinued in varying forms as late as 
the time when the Puritans began 
to come into public prominence in 
England and her colonies; and in 
many old books and sermons one 
may read of the demoralized state 
of rural England, the lawlessness, 
revelry, and ribald singing that filled 
the streets and inns of English towns 
and villages during the Christmas 
holidays. It was such behavior, 
and the fact that it went in the com- 
pany of an ancient church feast day 
that made the early New Eng- 
landers so rigid in their non-observ- 
ance of Christmas, 

Cotton described the mode of 
keeping Christmas in his day as 
wanton and Bacchanalian. The 
Pilgrims would have destroyed any- 
thing that pertained to the ritual of 
the English church, and the general 
attitude of the early colonists was 
genuinely conscientious and taken 
up after due consideration of the 
more serious side of the matter. 
Diaries of this time describe the 
performance of the ordinary daily 
work of any week day on December 
twenty-fifth, From a Puritan diary 
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kept by a prominent Bostonian 
comes the following: 


“December 25th, 1685. Carts come to 
town and shops open as usual. Some 
somehow observe the day, but are vexed 
I believe that the Body of people profane 
it, and blessed be God no authority yet to 
compel them to keep it.” 


That solemn authoress, Anne 
Bradstreet, wrote in her long poem, 
the “Seasons,” describing a New 
England winter: 

“December is my first, and now the sun 

To th’ Southward Tropick, his swiit race 
doth run; 

This month he ’gins to length the short- 

ened morn, . 

Through Christendom with great Festivity, 
Now’s held (but ghest) for blest Nativity.” 


As time went on the history of 
New England was something like 
that of a nineteenth century large 
city. It grew apace, filled with peo- 
ple, and became cosmopolitan in 
population. Families from __ the 
mother countries of Europe settled 
in large numbers, and each brought 
his accustomed manner of life. The 
Germans have given us the custom 
of erecting the Christmas tree, Hol- 
land the legend of Saint Nicholas, 
France the filling of the children’s 
stockings, and England, Ireland and 
Scotland, carol singing, the use of 
the holly and mistletoe, and many 
Christmas greetings and dishes. 
From a blending of all these national 
manners grew a New England that 
has given birth to men and women 
who have remembered Christmas 
in delightful poetry and fiction. 

Bryant’s “Christmas in 1875” de- 
scribes active charity and universal 
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brotherly peace as the proper ex- 
pression of the Christmas spirit. 
These lines are supposed to be 
uttered by a Spaniard as he contem- 
plates the war and misery all about 
him, but they could be regarded as 
a New Englander’s typical concep- 
tion of Christian concord: 


“Christ is not come, while there 
The men of blood whose crimes aftront the 
skies 
Kneel down in act of prayer, 
Amid the joyous strains, and when they rise 
Go forth, with sword and flame, 
To waste the land in His most holy name. 


“Oh, when the day shall break 
O’er realm unlearned in warfare’s cruel arts, 
And all their millions wake 
To peaceful tasks performed with loving 
hearts 
On such a blessed morn, 
Well may the nation say that Christ is born,” 


Much like this, written in a time 
of war and party strife afe Long- 
fellow’s lines, “The Christmas 
Bells.” 


“And in despair I bowed my head; 
‘There is no peace on earth,’ I said, 
For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
God is not dead, nor doth he sleep, 

The Wrong shall fail, 

The Right prevail 
With peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


His charming “Christmas Carol” 
depicts a scene in Burgundy, being 
taken from the “Noei Bourgignon 
de la Mennoye” (Rui Bardézai), and 
his “King Olaf’s Christmas” is too 
well known to be described here. 
Another poem of peace, a rejoicing 
over the reconciliation of the North 
and the South with the final ending 
of the Civil War are Whittier’s 
lines, “A Christmas Carmen.” 


“Sound over all waters, reach out from all 
lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands, 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of 
_ the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was 
orn, 
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With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has 
begun: 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat 
as one!” 


In the following lines, Whittier, 
our truest landscape painter, out- 
lines the New England hills with 
their wooded slopes and bare tops 
so beloved by those who have 
grown up in their sight, or who visit 
them yearly: 


“Low in the east, against a white, cold 
dawn, 

The black-lined silhouette of the woods 
was drawn, 
And on a wintry waste 

Of frosted streams and hillsides bare and 


rown, 
Through thin cloud-films a pallid ghost 
looked down 
The waning moon half-faced!” 


In this poem, by name “The 
Christmas of 1888,” there is ex- 
pressed a patriotic devotion and love 
of country. The cold, bleak, wintry 
New England is compared to Beth- 
lehem’s hillside and 


“The Magi’s star seemed here, as there 
and then,—_ 
Our homestead pine-tree was the Syrian 


paim, 
Our heart’s desire the angels’ midnight 
psalm, 
Peace, and good-will to men!” 


Among the more recent writers 
there are many indeed who have 
employed Christmas as a _ theme. 
There are “A Christmas Hymn for 
Children” by Miss Daskam, and 
“The Parable of St. Christopher” 
and “The Legend of Saint Nicholas” 
in Mrs. Jackson’s “Bits of Talk for 
Young Folks.” Mrs. Riggs and 
Miss Smith have together compiled 
two books of collected poetry for 
young people that have been lov- 
ingly and most carefully done. In 
each there is a division dedicated to 
Christmas containing poems by the 
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most famous and popular poets, and 
these should be mentioned here even 
though they are not done entirely 
by New England authors since they 
show the favorite lines of the poetry 
of the world as seen by the com- 
pilers who are good judges of such 
things. In one of these, the “Golden 
Numbers,” the Christmas collection 
has the title the “Glad Evangel,” 
and in the other, the “Posy Ring,” 
the Christmas poems are gathered 
under the name “Christmas Bells.” 

Although Mrs, Riggs is not a na- 
tive New Englander, from her earli- 
est years she has identified herself 
with this part of the country. She 
was born just outside of Philadel- 
phia where her family was staying 
temporarily, but her mother always 
wished her to be called a New Eng- 
land girl, and brought her up with 
the ideals and traditions of this part 
of the country. She has shown a 
keen insight into the character of 


Maine country people in her recent 
novel, “The Rose of the River,” 


which describes many characters 
that have actually come into her life 
in Hollis, Maine, where she spends 
the summer months. 

Miss Alcott’s stories, that depict 
the healthy, vigorous life of Yankee 
children in the ’60’s, are too well 
known to be more than mentioned. 
They include “Christmas Dreams,” 
“Christmas Turkey,” ‘‘Country 
Christmas,” ‘‘Merry Christmas,” 
“Plays at Plumfield” and “Sur- 
prises,” all delightfully suggestive 
as to title, and sweet and clean in 
the telling. In these stories there is a 
warmth and heartiness that never 
tires. Add to these “Tessa’s Sur- 
prise,” “Tilly’s Christmas,’ and 
“Under the Mistletoe.” 

While speaking of the stories that 
have been written for children one 
must include Mr, Crothers’s “Miss 
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Muffet’s Christmas Party.” Mr. 
Crothers was born in Illinois but 
has adopted New England as the 
field of his active life. He has been 
a large contributor to magazines 
here and has lived here many years, 
His dear little story is much loved, 
and in the children’s room in the 
library of the city where its author 
resides it is a prime favorite, resting 
unread on the book shelves for only 
very brief periods, which is a irue 
test of a book’s popularity. Miss 
Dillingham has discovered the ciffi- 
cult path to the hearts of the young 
in “The Christmas Tree Scholar.” 
The writer of this book spent her 
college days in Boston and soon 
after entered into literary life there. 
Sarah Orne Jewett, whose pictures 
of New England life in its decline 
will probably live long after the life 
she depicts, has given us that de- 
lightful story, “Betty Leicester’s 
Christmas.” Then there are in 
addition to these Mrs. Moulton’s 
“Job Gidding’s Christmas,’ Miss 
Ray’s “Jean’s Christmas Eve,” Miss 
Spofford’s “A Christmas that was a 
Christmas” and Miss Swett’s “How 
Christmas Came to Turkey’s Cove,” 
“How Santa Claus Found the Bil- 
bury Poor House” and “The Christ- 
mas Toll.’ Mr. Trowbridge’s “Carl 
Robson’s Christmas” and “Paul 
Garwin’s Christmas Eve” have con- 
tributed their share in constructing 
this author’s phenomenal popularity 
among growing boys all over this 
country. 

Last and certainly remarkable 
among all these entertaining stories 
is Mrs. Riggs’s “Bird’s Christmas 
Carol.” This little classic is read and 
re-read yearly by old and young. It 
is enjoyed in thousands of school 
rooms to the equal delight of 
teachers and pupils. In pathos and 
humor, breadth of sympathy and 
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kindly charity, one may place it 
side by side with Charles Dickens’s 
famous story of old Scrooge the 
miser, 

Hawthorne has given us a curious 
tale, “The Christmas Banquet,” in 
which is described the carrying out 
of a bequest that ordered that the 
ten most miserable people on earth 
should be gathered together yearly, 
at Christmas time, to be given a 
banquet. The execution of this 
whimsical wish is described with 
truce Hawthornian precision and 
nicety of detail. 

Edward Everett Hale tells the 
story of a large house party, in the 
days when a host could claim a 
guest for more than a week end, in 
his “Christmas at Narragansett,” 
and in his “Christmas Waits in Bos- 
ton” relates what he says is true in 
its several parts being made up of 
incidents that might befall any 
Speaking of 
it he said: “In most modern Christ- 
mas stories I have observed that the 
rich wake up of a sudden to befriend 
the poor, and that the moral is 
educed from such compassion, The 
incidents in this story show, what 
all life shows, that the poor befriend 
the rich as truly as the rich the 
poor; that, in the Christian life, each 
needs all.” In it, all the leading 
residential streets of Boston fifty 
years ago are traversed by the 
Christmas waits. It abounds in 
varied allusions to the manners of 
other times and people and contains 
several splendid carols. In_ the 
course of the story are these charac- 
teristic words: “What an eternity 
it seemed since I started with those 
children singing carols. Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Calvary, Rome, Roman 
senators, Tiberius, Paul, Nero, 
Clement, Ephraim, Ambrose and all 
the singers, Vincent de Paul and all 


active city clergyman. 
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the loving wonder’ workers, Luther 
and Knox and all the carol writers, 
Milton and Herbert and all the 
prophets, what a world of people 
had been keeping Christmas with 
Sam Perry and Lycidas and Harry 
and me.” 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “Christ- 
mas Fantasy” is another interesting 
story. “Mrs. Risley’s Christmas 
Dinner” as told by Mrs. Higginson 
in a few pages is heart-breaking in 
its pathos, describing the failure of 
a married daughter to appear in her 
country home after five years’ 
absence, and her mother’s bitter dis- 
appointment after having painfully 
prepared a dinner in which figure 
all the dishes of the season. Mrs. 
Risley remarks to an _ inquisitive 
neighbor, “I’ve worked nigh onto 
two weeks over this dinner, a seedin’ 
raisins an’ cur’nts an’ things. I’ve 
had to skimp harrable, Mis’ Tom- 
linson, to get it, but it’s just— 
perfec’. Roast goose an’ cranberry 
sass, an’ cel’ry soup, an’ mince an’ 
punkin pie—to say nothin’ o’ plum 
puddin’! An’ cookies an’ cur’nt jell 
tarts for the children, I'll hev to 
wear my old underclo’es all winter 
to pay for it; but I don’t care.” This 
real New England Christmas dinner 
was prepared in vain, for the 
thoughtless daughter merely sent a 
hasty letter in her place. This 
graphic little story leaves a powerful 
impression upon the reader. 

Mr. Sill’s poem “Christmas in Cali- 
fornia” illustrates that versatility 
and perception, that sympathy and 
power of inspiring good and noble 
thoughts, that has made him so 
much beloved, It is written by a 
man who knew Christmas east and 
west; for Mr. Sill was born in 
Windsor, Connecticut, and _ lived 
east, receiving his education at Yale. 
He had a deep patriotic, almost 
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poetic, love for his early home. 
New England can always claim him 
proudly. The poem begins: 


“Can this be Christmas—sweet as May, 
With drowsy sun, and dreamy air, 
And new grass pointing out the way 
For flowers to follow, everywhere?” 


Then follows a delightful compari- 
son of Christmas west and a typical 
New England Christmas that rings 
with a note of homesickness, and 
the last verse states: 


“T am His creature, and His air 

I breathe, where’er my feet may stand; 
The angels’ song rings everywhere, 

And all the earth is Holy Land.” 


In Mrs. Howe’s “From Sunset 
Ridge” is a deeply religious poem, 
“A Shadow in the Christmas Light,” 
from which the following lines are 
taken: 


“The earth is promised to the meek, 
The pure in heart their God shall see; 

But when life’s boon supreme I seek, 
Lend me thy glory, Calvary.” 


Miss Spofford’s “A Christmas 
Thought” is written in a similar 
spirit of Christian humility: 


“In the beginning, when the vast 
Lay in a void of turbid night, 
A mighty music filled the deep,— 
Let there be light: and there was light 
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While all the hungering deeps replied,— 
Let there be light: and Christ was born!” 


Hezekiah Butterworth, who is still 
mourned by warm friends and ad- 
mirers all over the country, and 
especially in Boston, where he was 
assistant editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for so many years, has 
written a long poem describing 
Christmas in Rome during the sway 
of one of the early emperors. [t is 
dear to his friends for it was writ- 
ten on his last Christmas day on 
earth. 

There are many more authors 
who have contributed to New Eng- 
land Christmas literature, and it 
would be a happy task to treat the 
subject exhaustively. Everyone can 
read Phillips Brooks’s verse from his 
poem, “A Little Town of Bethle- 
hem,” with equal pleasure. ‘They 
are the words of one of the direct 
descendants of John Cotton, of a 
typical New Englander of the higher 
order: 


“Oh, holy child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 


“We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell, 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 

Our Lord Emmanuel!” 





Publicity for Protected Interests 


By R. L. BripeMan 


HATEVER differences exist 

regarding the wisdom and 

the justice of the protective 
system for industry, certainly all 
sides are agreed upon the proposi- 
tion that the prosperity of the pro- 
tected nation as a whole is the final 
criterion. It is not to be supposed 
for 2 moment that any people cap- 
able of self-government, or that any 
government not responsible to the 
people, would deliberately admit 
that it was pursuing a policy for the 
benefit of a favored class which 
would result in detriment to the 
nation as a whole. So much, then, 


for a common agreement at the out- 


set, 

It is not sufficient, therefore, to 
prove the wisdom of protecting any 
particular industry, to show that 
that industry has prospered under 
the protective system. Any industry 
which is permitted to have excep- 
tional advantages in way of taking 
money from the people for the direct 
purpose of its own financial prosper- 
ity ought to be able to show such 
prosperity. If it could not show pros- 
perity the presumption would be 
that some one had blundered. But 
a showing of prosperity would not 
prove necessarily that the entire 
community had been benefited as 
much as the protected industry. It 
must be a part of the demonstration, 
also, in order to show the justice of 
the protection, that the direct bene- 
fit to the protected industry is so 
distributed through the community 
as to disappear entirely as direct 
benefit, giving to every person as 


many advantages as are enjoyed by 
those who own the protected enter- 
prise. Otherwise it would be the 
fact that some of the people reaped 
an advantage over others at the ex- 
pense of those others under a sys- 
tem of taxation which should bear 
upon all persons equally, which 
would be contrary to the spirit of 
our institutions, 

It is the impossibility of demon- 
strating the soundness of the con- 
clusion that all people are benefited 
equally under the protective policy 
which prevents, and promises to 
prevent forever, any demonstration 
of the wisdom of the protective 
theory so as to convince all citizens. 
But, since all must agree that the 
benefit of the public is the sole justi- 
fication of any protective system 
whatever, it follows that some 
method, consistent with reasonable 
expense, if any there be, should be 
adopted in order to inform the pub- 
lic of the effect of the system, of 
the changes which are occurring 
constantly, and of the probable ad- 
vantage to the public in continuing 
the policy of protection further in 
the case of any particular industry. 

Though there has been no change 
in the matter of the right of the peo- 
ple in securing information, or in 
regard to the soundness of the 
policy of securing it, since the estab- 
lishment of the protective system, 
yet practically there has been a 
great change in the relation of the 
public to the system, a change 
which suggests and demands a new 
departure. We, as a people, are be- 
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coming far more interested, more 
intelligent and more practical in 
dealing with public service corpora- 
tions. We have pretty clearly de- 
fined doctrines regarding the status 
of railroad corporations, electric 
roads, gas and electric light com- 
panies, water companies, insurance 
companies, and so on, under state 
laws. We give monopoly to certain 
corporations which serve the public. 
We call them “quasi public” corpo- 
rations, and we control them by 
giving to officials who represent the 
people power to regulate their 
charges and by requiring them to 
make full annual reports to the pub- 
lic regarding the details of their 
business. Though power to regu- 
late rates is not practiced in many 
instances, yet it is sufficiently prac- 
ticed to leave no doubt of the right 
of the public over all corporations 
when the public chooses to assert 
its right. It has become an estab- 
lished principle with us in state 
legislation that public service cor- 
porations must render an account to 
the public for the benefits which 
they receive from the public. The 
corporations expect this, and it is to 
be presumed that the returns are 
made with some approach to accu- 
racy. The right of the public to 
have the information is admitted by 
the corporations, and whether there 
is concealment or not, the represent- 
atives of the public have full right 
and power by law to make any in- 
vestigation which will remove all 
doubt regarding the fullness or the 
accuracy of the returns. The cor- 
porations know that they have no 
standing upon the proposition that 
they can refuse to inform the pub- 
lic regarding the details of their 
business. 

Now, in the matter of our pro- 
tected industries, it is to be noticed 


that they have their status as pro- 
tected solely upon the theory that 
they benefit all people equally. ‘hey 
are a part of the governmental sys- 
tem of the country. They mark a 
long step in the socialistic terden- 
cies of the times, for in them the 
people have established a system 
whereby the entire civil and mili- 
tary power of the nation is back of 
the law which excludes imports to 
a certain extent in order that certain 
consequences may follow at home. 
The nation, as a whole, is com- 
mitted to support certain business 
enterprises. As a nation it is carry- 
ing on those particular kinds of 
business, by support of the public 
authorities, backed by the public 
forces, and for the public good. 
Enormous properties are involved 
in this policy, and therefore the pro- 
tective system commits the people 
to an overwhelming extent to the 
carrying on of business enterprises 
for the production and distribution 
of goods as a measure of public 
benefit. sy socialistic standards, 
the protective system is a long step 
in socialism. 

Every one of the protected indus- 
tries is therefore as truly a quasi 
public interest as is any of the cor- 
porations now known specifically by 
that description, such as the rail- 
roads or the public lighting com- 
panies. Their public nature is their 
most important aspect, and _ their 
ownership by private individuals is 
subordinate to their public aspect, 
just as the ownership of railroad 
stocks by private persons does not 
diminish the fact that the most im- 
portant aspect of railroad property 
is its relation to the public. Private 
considerations must be secondary, 
for the well being of the whole is 
paramount to that of any part. 
First of all comes the public rela- 
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tion, and the policy of railroad have been the details of the system, 


management must be settled by 
what will serve the public best, not 
what will be of most advantage to 


the private stockholders. The rea- 
son why the public authorities 
refuse to permit street railway 


charges to be reduced below the 
point of paying a reasonable divi- 
dend to the stockholders, as has oc- 
curred repeatedly in Massachusetts, 
is not that the state is bound to see 
that private persons have dividends 
upon their investments as a matter 
of general principle, but that per- 
sons who serve the public by invest- 
ing their property in quasi public 
enterprises are entitled to a reason- 
able return upon their investment as 
truly as if they were not under: con- 
trol of the public and should not be 
required by the public to be sacri- 
ficed for the pecuniary benefit of the 
public. But the state is no more 
bound to guarantee a dividend upon 
railway stock to the stockholder in 
his private capacity than it is bound 
to see that every farmer secures a 
reasonable return upon his property 
every year. 

Public considerations, therefore, 
being paramount to private, tha 
principle holds for the protected in- 
dustries. The public has a direct 
financial interest in all protected 
enterprises and, as a partner or fi- 
nancial supporter, is entitled to in- 
formation regarding the condition of 
the business. As a matter of right, 
therefore, the protected interests 
should be required to make reports 
to the public,—annual by the prece- 
dent established in other cases,— 
just as the railroads, gas and elec- 
tric light companies, the insurance 
companies and other enterprises are 
required to make annual reports. 
The people have a right to know, as 
closely as reports can show, what 








what has been the expense of opera- 
tion, how much the rate of divi- 
dends, what burdens the public has 
assumed in order to give the pro- 
tection, and what return it has re- 
ceived as a consequence of the 
assumption of the burdens. Though 
it may be impossible to measure the 
cause and effect in many cases, yet 
the public has a right to know at 
least all of the details which bear 
on their relations to the personal 
owners of the enterprises which are 
protected. Under no theory consist- 
ent with American principles of 
political rights can the owners of 
enterprises demand that the people 
be sharers with them in the burdens 
of their business as a principle of 
public policy and then deny the 
right of the people to a full account- 
ing in regard to the details of the 
business. 

More than this, since the system 
is maintained by the public assump- 
tion of a burden, in the first place, 
with the expectation that the public 
will more than recoup themselves 
from the investment, it is right that 
no protected industry should ever be 
permitted to declare a rate of divi- 
dend higher than the average rate 
of dividends on safe investments. 
It may not be as low a rate of divi- 
dend as equals the rate of interest 
netted on a purchase of United 
States government bonds, but if 
should approximate that rate. If 
the business is capable of yielding 
any profit above that rate, then it is 
a fair proposition that the people 
should receive the benefit directly 
by a reduction in the prices for the 
product at retail, so as to bring down 
the rate of dividend, or, if higher 
prices are charged, then all that is 
received in excess of the moderate 
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dividend should be paid into the 
public treasury. In either case, the 
owners of the enterprise, having 
bound the people by law, or the 
people having bound themselves, to 
assure a fair dividend, might well 
regard themselves as fortunate with 
such governmental backing, con- 
sidering the risks suffered by those 
who stand out in the storm and 
stress of business without any gov- 
ernmental protection. This is a 
fair proposition under our theory of 
protection and no good protectionist 
can consistently object to it. If ob- 
jection should be raised, it would at 
once show that the protected ob- 
jector believed that he had a right 
to use the public for his private 
financial advantage. Our theory of 
protection will not permit any such 
assumption publicly, whatever its 
friends may know of its aspects in 
private. 

It may be said truly that it would 
not be practicable to enforce such a 
system of annual reports. It is true 
that our protected interests are ex- 
ceedingly numerous and that the 
problem would be very complicated. 
We have duties on hay and cattle, 
lime and lumber, on fish, flesh and 
fowl, products of land and sea, ani- 
mal, vegetable and mineral, of all 
sorts and conditions. It is quite 
true, as a practical proposition, that 
it would be exceedingly difficult and 
expensive to collect, digest and 
print the statistics which would 
show the bearings of the tariff upon 
the prosperity of the nation. But 
practical difficulties have no bearing 
upon the right of the people to get 
the information, if they choose to 
exercise their right. 

Wherever practicable, therefore, it 
would be well for the people to ob- 
tain full details regarding the opera- 
tion of the protective system, and 


certainly there are many branches 
in which it is possible to learn suffi- 
cient to warrant the collection of 

e figures. In the large number of 
woolen mills, cotton mills, iron 
mills, shoe factories, silk mills, and 
establishments of all kinds which 
are under organized heads, whether 
as corporations or unions or combi- 
nations of men in any way, where 
records are kept, where there are 
pay rolls, where there is dealing with 
transportation companies, whiere 
there is a central office with clerical 
force, in all such cases it would be 
possible to gather statistics. The 
fact above all others which the pub- 
lic has the right to know is the rate 
of profit upon the investment which 
the enterprise is paying. Results 
concern the people most and the 
most vital result is especially sub- 
ject to the requirement of being 
stated publicly. 

Recurring to the fundamental 
theory of protection,—the benefit of 
the entire people regardless of any 
special benefit to any particular per- 
sons or classes,—it is to be observed 
that the theory of infant industry 
applies as truly to many enterprises 
not now protected as it does to the 
most highly protected industries. 
Though the doctrine of protection 
has come to be applied only to 
such industries as are pursued 
abroad as well as in this coun- 
try, and the theory has_ special 
reference to warding off from the 
capital and labor engaged here 
the competition of capital and labor 
engaged abroad, yet this application 
of the theory can be sound only as a 
broader proposition is sound, and 
that broader proposition is that it is 
wise public policy for the people, in 
their collective political capacity, to 
support at a temporary loss any en- 
terprise which promises to return to 
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the people as a whole sufficient re- 
ward to recoup them for all outlays, 
or which gives such other continu- 
ing benefits (such as insurance 
against unpreparedness for war, in- 
tellectual or moral progress due to 
diversified industries, or other in- 
tang'ble but real gain) as will jus- 
tify pursuing the policy at an 
admitted financial loss. Thus it isa 
prac.ice for towns and cities to offer 
manufacturing establishments spe- 
cial inducements to locate with 
them. Thus all property used for 
religious purposes is exempt from 
taxalion (though there are conclu- 
sive .easons why religion should not 
be under control of the state), and 
educ.tional, charitable, literary and 
benevolent institutions are also ex- 
empi. 

But the protective theory is not, 
per se, limited to application to in- 
dustries open to competition from 
abroad. While public good is 
souglit by the protective doctrine in 
giving popular help to the tin plate 
industry, the same reasoning applies 
equally to the establishment of a 
barber’s shop, the opening of a new 
fruit store, or any other minor in- 
dustrial or commercial establish- 
ment in any village or at any cross 
roads. Provided the governmental 
support during the period of inabil- 
ity to stand alone is continued till 
sufficient patronage is assured to 
warrant the withdrawal of the sup- 
port, it will be profitable for the 
people as a whole, according to the 
protective theory, to give that sup- 
port. The smallness of the enter- 
prise is not a pertinent considera- 
tion, for the outlay required of the 
people would be correspondingly 
small. As in all other cases, the 
people would have a right to know 
the details of the business in these 
small instances. The expediency of 












collecting the statistics would be an- 
other consideration. 

Development of industries for the 
profit of the people as a whole, let 
it be noted again for another point 
in the argument, is the purpose of 
the protective system. The estab- 
lishment of any protective duty, 
furthermore, is an advertisement ta 
the nation at the outset that the in- 
dustry cannot support itself without 
the protection, for if it could do so, 
the protection would not be neces- 
sary. Inability of self-support, 
therefore, with fair dividends for the 
capital and fair wages for the labor 
employed, is the first requisite of 
an enterprise asking for public help, 
implying a capacity in the enter- 
prise to make adequate return sub- 
sequently to the public, and surely 
there is no end to the number of 
such enterprises as they may plaus- 
ibly be made to appear before they 
have been tested. For Congress, 
then, the practical question is how 
to discriminate between applicants 
for protection, what criterion ap- 
ply to the different degrees of in- 
ability of self-support, how soon the 
enterprise promises to become self- 
supporting, how soon the period of 
probation shall end officially and the 
experiment, if unsuccessful, be aban- 
doned as hopeless, 

From this point of view, there- 
fore, it is imperative, if the people 
are to act as intelligent protection- 
ists, to have some means for deter- 
mining whether, in the case of any 
particular industry, the return war- 
rants the outlay. Manifestly, plaus- 
ible candidates for protection are 
exceedingly numerous, for inability 
of self-support can be predicated of 
countless enterprises, and he must 
be a poor prospectus-writer who 
cannot make it certain to a demon- 
stration that his particular scheme is 
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sure to result in large public bene- 
fit. Some practical criterion, there- 
fore, Congress must have, for with 
all the exceptional ability conceded 
to representatives of the people, 
surely neither they nor their con- 
stituents will claim that they have 
such prevision as to be able to fore- 
tell accurately whether or not the 
returns upon any particular enter- 
prise will justify taxing the people 
in order to give it a start. 

Presumably, therefore, in the na- 
ture of the case, since all men are 
fallible, there are some protected en- 
terprises which are unprofitable for 
the public, and which will never be 
able to justify the protection given. 
Such enterprises ought to be 
weeded out, and surely there is no 
better way of learning the truth 
than by intelligently trying to find 
out about it. Some way or other 
the public ought not to be taxed 
perpetually for any kind of business 
which will never justify the expend- 
iture. In making this inquiry, the 
utmost liberality of interpretation 
would, of course, be permitted, as is 
demanded by the protectionists, for 
indirect benefits in the way of in- 
creasing the business of the nation 
by bringing in other industries, by 
preparing the nation for self-reliance 
in case of war, in way of developing 
the moral and intellectual faculties 
and resources of the people by hav- 
ing diversified industries, and by the 
other indefinite benefits which are 
supposed to inhere in the protective 
system, but which are admittedly 
incapable of measurement in dol- 
lars. 

But, with all this liberality of in- 
terpretation, some enterprises are in 
all probability foisted upon the pub- 
lic which have not and will not 
justify the expense they cause. 
Therefore it is a plain business 


proposition that the people ought to 
have some means of discovering 
where they are putting money into 
a hole without any bottom, or 
whether or not they are doing so, in 
order that every unprofitable e iter- 
prise may be abandoned. As a 
matter of the right of the peop e to 
learn the facts, there can be no 
doubt. It is for the people to say 
whether or not the statistics s'\iould 
be gathered in any particular case. 
The proposition here maintain:d is 
that the people ought to have the 
machinery of determining, as i.r as 
practicable, what enterprises in 
which they are now engaged are pre- 
sumably to be forever unprofiiable, 
or if any are such, and thai this 
machinery should be in exercise. 
The fact that the people have thus 
far submitted to the a priori argu- 
ments of the protectionists that the 
protection will always work out a 
profit is no reason why such laxity 
in business methods should be per- 
mitted to exist any longer. It may be 
permitted here to wonder why peo- 
ple like those of the United States, 
who have a pronounced, proclaimed 
and reiterated hostility to all a priori 
theories as such, who have always 
ridiculed. free traders as a priori 
visionaries, and have always insisted 
that they themselves are strictly and 
exclusively practical or a josteort 
demonstrators, should down to this 
day have accepted without examina- 
tion the pure a priori theory that 
every protected enterprise is surely 
profitable and should never be sub- 
ject to inquiry to see whether or not 
the @a@ priori argument, in any pat- 
ticular case, is well founded. It 
would seem as if the people, judged 
by their own standard, had made 
themselves just a little bit ridiculous 
in not carrying their business prin- 
ciples to a more practical conclusion. 
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But since there is as much time 
coming as there has time gone by, 
it is timely now to introduce the 
necded reform and to provide a 
means whereby, for all the future, 
there may not be continued the sup- 
port of enterprises forever unprofit- 
able. It would seem as if such a 
proposition would be self-demon- 
strating to such practical people as 
the business men of. the United 
Sta'es and they could be relied upon 
to cemand of Congress the passage 
of ihe necessary legislation. 

lt is a practical proposition, there- 
fore, that Congress take up the mat- 
ter and arrange henceforth for an 
annual series of statements to show 
the benefit to the nation as a whole 
of the protection which is given to 
protected enterprises. Vast finan- 
cial interests are involved, and it is 
of the first importance that the peo- 
ple keep up with the times. Con- 
ditions of production and distribu- 
tion are changing every year. New 
inventions, new methods of cultiva- 
tion, new ideas in manufactures. 
new ways of treating raw products 
make frequent changes in the status 
of any protected industry, in its 
value to the people, and in the prac- 
tical bearing of the question whether 
the protective policy should be con- 
tinued in regard to it. 

The people of the United States 
have a right to a thorough examina- 
tion of the system from its begin- 
ning, to learn how much the gov- 
ernment has received in customs 
duties, how much from particular 
interests, and how much those in- 
terests have presumably benefited 
the country over and above their 
expense, Doubtless there are rec- 
ords in good preservation to enable 
the computation of duties received 
to be made for less cost than the 
value of the statement would be to 
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the country. Doubtless, also, the 
sources of income to the govern- 
ment could be stated as far as they 
were divided among the great pro- 
tected staples, such as iron, wool, 
lumber and so on. The proposed 
annual statement should give such 
details for the year covered, pub- 
lished and circulated at the expense 
of the people for the benefit of the 
people, in order to show, year by 
year, the relations of the taxpayers 
to their protected enterprises. 
Prices of foreign goods in the pro- 
tected lines, or labor in those lines, 
and of the cost of transportation, in- 
cluding insurance and all other 
items which enter into the cost of 
putting foreign goods into this 
country, should be made a part of 
the showing. Further than this, the 
annual statement should give, as far 
as the data would permit, the ade- 
quacy of the home supply to the 
home market, the probable cost of 
the goods without protection, and 
other items in the account in order 
to give the people as complete an 
idea as possible of the actual benefit 
they are receiving from the protec- 
tive system in case of each protected 
industry. 

Nothing short of such an effort to 
learn where they stand will be cred- 
itable to the intelligence of the peo- 
ple of the United States. To say 
that such inquiries will be fruitless 
will be only to affirm that we are 
going blindly and that it will be 
better to go blindly forever than to 
open our eyes. If that is a fair argu- 
ment, then it is as pertinent to say 
that protection is unspeakably fool- 
ish as it is to say that it is supremely 
wise, and neither assertion can be 
disproved by facts. To assert upon 
general principles that protection is 
supremely wise and then to object 
to any effort to find out how wise it 
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is on the ground that the result is 
incapable of determination would be 
such an extreme application of that 
a priori argument regardless of 
facts as would severely shock such 
a practical, a jposteort people as 
those of the United States when 
they once realized the true situation. 
One cannot doubt that they will in- 
sist upon learning the facts, though 
the heaven of a priorz theory should 
fall, 

In regard to the benefit of pro- 
tection to the nation as a whole, 
in case of any particular enterprise, 
it is to be noted further, that it 
would not be sufficient justification 
to show that there was a net finan- 
cial gain by the transaction. Full 
publicity would be of invaluable 
help in certain cases. The annual 
report ought to show how the fund 
collected by the protective agency 
is distributed, supposing that a net 
profit is left to the nation as the 
result of the protection. The pri- 
mary fact in the case of most of our 
highly protected industries is that a 
very few people handle the fund in 
the first place, for by the very theory 
of the system a great deal of the 
wealth it creates never gets into the 
hands of the government, but goes 
into the pockets of the owners of 
the protected industry. The in- 
vested capital! is protected. But 
free trade in the labor of the men 
and women, boys and girls who 
work in the factories prevails. Pre- 
sumably the labor is exposed to the 
competition of all other classes of 
labor within our tariff walls. The 
annual report ought to show, there- 
fore, whether the fund accumulated 
in the hands of capital by the tariff 
is distributed so as to benefit all 
citizens equally. Is the wealth se- 
cured by the tariff practically held 
by a few or is it distributed accord- 
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ing to the value of the contribu‘ions 
made to it? Does it go for automo- 
biles and yachts, dress and cogs, 
music and paintings, fancy dinners 
and the best wines, or for rent of 
small houses, for food, clothing, 
doctors’ bills, education and relig- 
ious purposes? Does the duty puta 
real burden upon the masses and in- 
crease the luxuries of the wealthy 
few, even though a total financial 
profit of the system can be figured 
for the nation out of its transaction? 
This is a fair and pertinent quesiion. 
Some sort of solution can be 
reached approximately by experts 
employed by the people to serve the 
cause of the people, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that the 
people would gladly pay all of the 
expense involved in order to secure 
the facts. 

Furthermore, this annual report 
to the public should set forth the 
true condition of the capital em- 
ployed. Since the people’s money is 
in it and the people are made by 
law to assume the risk of the suc- 
cess of the business when otherwise 
it is admitted that it would be a 
failure, they have a right, which 
ought to be a legal right, to know 
the truth about the combinations of 
capital and the risks which are run 
by more or less variations in the 
ability of the managers. The peo- 
ple have a right to know whether 
the trustees of their interests have 
been watering the stock of their cor- 
porations in order to conceal exces- 
sive dividends or to facilitate stock 
manipulations by inside speculators. 
They have a right to know what 
rate of profit their investment is 
earning and what dividends are 
paid. They are entitled to know 
about the expense and method of 
management, how much is paid for 
legal expenses, where competition is 
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felt most keenly, whether from 
home competitors or from foreign 
rivals, and what are the favorable 
and the unfavorable conditions sur- 


rounding the enterprise. None of 
these essential facts should be with- 
held, for every protected industry is 
first of all a public concern; its 
ownership by private individuals is 
a secondary consideration. The 
rights of the public are paramount. 
Again, the annual report, in order 
to be impartial, should show where 
the protective system fails to pro- 
tect sufficiently. If there is any 
kind of business where disaster has 
befallen or is threatening because 
the people have not put under it 
sufficient financial support, then it 
is only common sense, as long as 
the protective system is continued, 
that the facts should be published, 
as far as they can be ascertained. 
Another pertinent point; it is af- 
firmed, with specifications, that the 
protective system destroys indus- 
tries as well as creates them. For 
instance, the former large iron man- 
ufacture of Massachusetts is af- 
firmed by experts in that matter to 
have been ruined by the high tariff 
favors given to Pennsylvania. 
Other instances have been men- 
tioned of prosperity destroyed, of 
employees deprived of occupation, 
of want and penury caused by the 
protective system’s strangling in- 
dustries which could prosper and 
employ large numbers of people if 
the tariff were removed. Surely the 
government facility in collecting 
Statistics could be well employed in 
these annual reports in showing 
how far such conditions were cre- 
ated and continued by the tariff and 
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they could be balanced against gains 
credited to the tariff. Let the truth 
be given impartially. 

It is submitted, in conclusion, that 
every proposition advanced here for 
publicity for protected interests is 
in harmony with the avowed pur- 
pose of protection. The plan can 
be objectionable to no one who is 
desirous that the system should be 
applied impartially. Aside from its 
status as a right of the people, pub- 
licity is only the application of com- 
mon sense in a democratic govern- 
ment where all measures of public 
policy must be determined by the 
people eventually. It is true that 
there are practical difficulties, but 
it is also true that continued experi- 
ence would reduce them, and the 
value of publicity to the public 
would increase with the lengthen- 
ing of the base line upon which their 
calculations and deductions were 
founded. It would be no difficult 
matter for Congress to prepare a 
schedule of questions to be an- 
swered annually by a large number 
of protected industries, and the ex- 
pert statisticians in the employ of 
the government, or in the service of 
large enterprises, would find a way 
to frame questions which would 
bring out the desired information or 
would force conditions which would 
result ultimately in the people’s se- 
curing the information essential to 
the continuance of the protective 
system. It is absurd, economically 
and politically, to suppose that the 
present lack of knowledge of the 
working of the protective system 
will be tolerated by a people who 
profess to be intelligent. 











Groton 


An Ancient Town and Its Famous Schools 


By Wattace B. Conant 


N American community that 

has attained to a quarter- 

millennium of existence can 
no longer be regarded as belonging 
to the immature conditions of a 
youthful country, but rather ranges 
itself with those long inhabited 
towns in the older countries of the 
world, where the very streets and 
by-ways are beaten hard by the feet 
of many generations, Groton is of 
this number. Incorporated in 1655, 
she has reached this year a period of 
sufficient maturity to entitle her to 
a certain dignity, self-consciousness 
and poise that well-settled commu- 
nities acquire. 

The natural features of Groton 
are worthy of note; her location 
is significant. The first settlers 
planted their log-cabin homes 
among the large, round-topped hills 
which seem to be a distinctive char- 
acteristic of this portion of Middle- 
sex County. In the early days these 
hills doubtless furnished excellent 
pasturage. Now they are cultivated 
to their very summit, and grain and 
English grasses wave in summer 
over their smooth, rounded domes. 
With respect to its position, Groton 
lies seventeen miles northwest from 
Concord and exactly twice that dis- 
tance from Boston, and in nearly a 
straight line with the two older set- 
tlements. Concord is on the Muske- 
taquid, sometimes called the Con- 
cord, River; Groton, founded twenty 
years later, lies along the banks of 
the Nashua, the next large stream 


ad- 


vantage, in their earliest days, at 


to the west. Both were at a di 
least, in that these rivers ‘low 
northward, instead of southeastward 
to the ocean and the larger commu- 
nities on its shore. Had they flowed 
directly to the sea, more easy com- 
munication with their stronger 
neighbors would have been had, and 
in Groton’s case, at least, probably 
many of the terrors inspired by the 
hostile savages would have been 
escaped, 

John Winthrop, Massachusetts’ 
early Governor, was born and lived 
during his youth in a parish of Suf- 
folk County, England, where he was 
lord of the manor. The name of 
this parish was Groton. His son 
Deane Winthrop, coming to Amer- 
ica, settled in what is now Peabody, 
Massachusetts, where his large 
estate bore the name of Groton. A 
few years later, with others he peti- 
tioned the General Court for the 
plantation that was to be the town 
of Groton. 

The settlement did not prosper at 
first. Besides the usual hardships 
incident to frontier life, there were 
dissentions among the settlers them- 
selves. Indian settlements were 
near, too; in fact, from the abun- 
dance of stone implements found in 
the neighborhood in recent years, 
it is evident there was an Indian vil- 
lage within the very limits of the 
township. The red men were peace- 
ful, for the most part, but were 
given to petty depredations, such as 
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stealing pigs and chickens. Here 


was indeed a case of two races of 
men of widely differing habits and 
modes of life dwelling side by side. 
How well the arrangement suc- 
ceeded, history fully records. 

The hardships of pioneer life in 
those days are doubtless exag- 
gerated in the minds of people living 
to-day,—that is to say, the hard- 
ships of labor and crude living, apart 


under cultivation. While the labors 
of the New England agriculturist 
during the two centuries and more 
of settlement, in the clearing of 
forests, the building of stone fences 
and the draining of swamps, have 
been well-nigh Herculean, it would 
be too much glorification of their 
powers of endurance to attribute 
these works, which were mostly the 
labors of a later day, to the first 
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from the very real dangers and ter- 
rors from hostile savages. The 
lands first settled by the Englishmen 
in the eastern part of Massachusetts 
were for the most part those that 
were unencumbered by either woods 
or boulders. The stretches of level, 
sandy land, which was of a nature to 
be worked with comparative ease, 
were the first lands to be brought 





colonizers of the wilderness. The 
first Groton fields, like those of Con- 
cord, Nashoba and other early set- 
tlements, were of the light, sandy 
character referred to. 

But the pioneers had great tasks, 
nevertheless, to enable them to gain 
a foothold on the wilds. The very 
building of their homes was no 
small work. A noteworthy fact in 
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connection with the building of the 
early dwelling houses within the 
newly penetrated region of which 
Groton was long the farthest out- 
post, is the substantial character of 
the houses erected as early as the 


land as long ago as 1700. The par- 
sonage of the parish church in 
Groton, built in 1706, stands to-day 
the oldest house in the town, but 
doubtless still older structures 
would be standing had it not been 
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latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and, more especially, during 
the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Many were the houses of 
ample dimensions, heavily timbered, 
with enormous chimneys, with clap- 
boards of split pine secured by 
hand-made wrought nails, and whose 
door knobs and fastenings were of 
brass, often massive and handsome 
which remained tenantable and ten- 
anted up to within forty and even 
twenty years, while some are stand- 
ing to-day, in an excellent state of 
preservation, and apparently good 
for yet another century of useful- 
ness. In no other part of the coun- 
try does one find examples of as 
fine original building. The western 
frontier did not know for many 
decades the substantial, even costly, 
structures that adorned New Eng- 


for the burning of dwellings by the 
Indians during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Groton knew all the horrors of the 
Indian wars, passing through three 
quarters of a century of fiery and 
bloody testing before the commu- 
nity became a'safe place in which to 
live. These stormy years came not, 
however, until twenty years of 
peace had been mercifully vouch- 
safed to the struggling settlement. 
King Philip’s War broke out in 
1675,*and the distant mutterings of 
the gathering storm began to be 
heard at Groton. It came on March 
2, 1676, when a band of savages 
entered the village, pillaged eight 
or nine dwellings and drove off 
some cattle. Groton had diligently 
prepared herself for impending dan- 
ger. She had five garrison houses, 
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—dwellings surrounded by walls of 
stone or timber reaching as high as 
the eaves, and having loop-holes for 
the use of muskets. The morning 
of the unlucky thirteenth of March 
came. Indians to the number of 
probably four hundred threatened 
the frightened settlement. The in- 
habitants flocked to the places of 
refuge. The first volley of shot was 
the signal for the general burning 
of the town. In the conflagration 
that ensued forty dwellings and the 
meeting-house, the pride of the vil- 
lage, were laid in ashes. One of the 
garrison houses, that of John Nut- 
ting, was taken by storm and one 
man, probably Nutting himself, 
was killed and three others were 
wounded. The women and children, 
comprising those of five families, 
escaped to a neighboring garrison- 
house. 
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The families therefore dispersed to 
their kindred who lived in safer 
communities. But in the spring of 
1678, after an absence of two years, 
the settlers returned and built anew 
the little village on the frontier. 

Again the scourge of war and pil- 
laging came upon the unprotected 
village. In 1694, in the month of 
July, the Indians at this time having 
the backing of the jealous French, 
fell upon the ‘town. According to 
the best authority, the number of the 
slain in this attack was sixteen—a 
veritable massacre. Nine persons 
also were carried away captives. It 
is said the scalps of the killed were 
taken to Canada and presented to its 
Governor, Count de Frontenac. 

In this attack a whole family. were 
wiped out. William and Deliverance 
Longley and five of their children 
were slaughtered, and their other 




















ON POWDER 


As a result of this disastrous day, 
during which many of the homes 
had been destroyed, discouragement 
overcame the settlers and it was de- 
cided to abandon the settlement. 


HOUSE ROAD 


three children were carried into 
captivity. A monument erected re- 
cently on the site of their home 
records their dreadful fate. 

In 1704, and again in 1709, and 
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HON. SAMUEL GREEN, M. D., LL. 
HISTORIAN OF GROTON 


yet again in 1724, the savages 
made depredations and raids 
on the town, and in the first 
and last of these attacks one 
man, and in that of 1709 two 
men were killed. At inter- 
vals during all this period 
captives were carried away to 
Canada, Some were sold into 
slavery, some of the women 
married French husbands, 
and several of the men settled 
down to live among their 
captors, two of them becom- 
ing chiefs of local tribes. The 
historian of Groton, Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Green, tells us that 
there are to-day living in 
Canada descendants of these 
captives, and in some is 
mingled the French blood, 
while others are partly of 
Indian extraction. 


D. 











Thus the settlement struggled 
through the awful ordeal of its early 
years. The power of the Colony was 
growing, and little by little over- 
came the possibility of the recur- 
rence of deeds of barbarity within 
its borders. Groton had purchased 
her security at heavy cost. Years 
of peace came, but not many. 

For a town of Groton’s age the 
American Revolution is not a long 


ago, a remote historic incident. It 
stands in the middle epoch of her 
civic life. From 1655 to 1775 are one 
hundred and twenty years. /|'rom 


1775 to 1905 are one hundre« and 
thirty years. The period of levo- 
lution is almost exactly half way be- 
tween the planting of the settlc ment 
and the present day. 

Their deadly foe had _ scarcely 
been overcome when another threat- 
ening cloud was seen to hang upon 
the horizon. Little more than forty 
years had passed, and the Indian 
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PORTRAIT OF EX-GOVERNOR BOUTWELL 
IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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fighters had. not all passed away, 
before the burdens of an oppressive 
imperial government in England 
began to weigh heavily upon the 
depleted colony and its component 
towns and hamlets. Groton’s mili- 


soldiers. It contributed in addition 
$14,000 in money. 

One critical period passed, an- 
other danger arises and is overcome. 
It would be an interesting, and in- 


deed a profitable study to follow 





HOME OF EX-GOVERNOR BOUTWELL 


tary company was fully prepared 
for the Lexington alarm. Although 
seventeen miles away, her men were 
at the North Bridge in Concord and 
helped stem the tide of British ag- 
gression,—this foe moving upon the 
inland towns from the east, whereas 
their other and earlier foes had come 
out of the forests to the west and 
north. Groton’s company at the 
bridge numbered one hundred and 
twenty-one minute-men under com- 
mand of Captain Asa Lawrence and 


Captain Henry Farwell. During the ° 


seven years of the war Groton fur- 
nished five hundred and thirty-seven 


the process step by step by which a 
community like Groton comes to an 
old age of properous achievement, 
how it attains the balance of forces 
which make for the common good 
furnishing scope for the activities of 
the men and women born within its 
borders, giving to all a share in 
the constantly enlarging resources 
which, having their origin in the 
mere soil, and a none too fertile soil 
at that, and not from some richly 
stored mine or other swift wealth- 
producing discovery, keeps the peo- 
ple whose lot has fallen there 
supplied with all things needful for 
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their material use. In the process 
there have been a thousand forces 
balanced against one another and yet 
working toward a harmonious re- 
sult. Now crops have been abun- 
dant, again they have been scanty 
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this condition has been from with- 
out. 

But we are not permitted here to 
enter into the detailed history of 
Groton’s life from day to day, in the 
field, in the workshop, in the pulpit 
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or failed; at one time the tradesmen 
have secured more than their right- 
ful share of the aggregate gains of 
toil, when some competing factor 
entered to right the tilted scale. 
Artisans of sufficiently diversified 
trades have been ready at all times 
to meet the demands of their neigh- 
bors whose work was of another 
sort, while these latter in their turn 
have contributed to the common 
well-being. In all its essential ele- 
ments a community like Groton pre- 
sents as perfect an example of the 
ideal socialized community as can 
be evolved upon this planet. Every- 
thing that has not contributed to 


and the schoolhouse, Sufficient to 
note that she has achieved largely. 
Nor has she held to her bosom her 
dearest product—her sons. The great 
marvel of New England is that she 
can give so lavishly and still remain 
so rich. 

The nation has levied tribute on 
Groton and claimed more than its 
tithe of her best manhood. She has 
produced for the country many men 
who have been leaders in public life. 
Chief among them all is the name of 
that cherished son of Groton, but 
lately gone from her,—George S. 
Boutwell. A fine portrait of him, by 
Frederick Vinton, looks down from 
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the walls of the reading-room in the 
Public Library, an inspiration to the 
youth of newer generations. 

Groton -has yielded up her terri- 
tory, too, to form other towns. A 
portion of what is now the city of 
Nashua, New Hampshire, was once 
Grotcn land; parts of Shirley, Lit- 
tleto: and Westford, one-half of 
Duns‘able, and the whole of the 
present town of Ayer—which was 
incorporated as a separate town 
about thirty years ago—were parts 
of the original Groton grant. 

Groton is notable for its immense 
elm trees. By common sentiment a 
tree lias been regarded a_ sacred 
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It was voted at the town meeting 
held on March 2nd of that year that 
“there should be trees marked for 
shade for cattell in all common hy- 
ways,’ and furthermore, that “the 
marke should be a great T.” The 
wise forethought of that action is 
gratefully appreciated to-day. 

From the main street of tke vil- 
lage one catches majestic views of 
Mount Wachusett, looming off 
to the southwestward across the 
meadows of the Nashua _ River, 
Scenes of rare beauty, exquisitely 
simple and rural, open on every 
side as one goes about the town. 

The Public Library building is a 
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thing in the town for the past two 


hundred years. Indeed, in 1665, 
only ten years after the first settle- 
ment of the lonely hamlet, the peo- 
ple took thought to make provision 
for the beneficent shade of the trees. 


chaste model of Grecian architec- 
ture in light colored stone, and was 
designed by Mr. Arthur Rotch. 
Directly opposite is the First Parish 
Church, built in 1755. It has been 
pronounced the finest specimen of 
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old New England architecture in 
existence, 

But Groton’s chief claim to dis- 
tinction is through the educational 
advantages she offers. Some one 
has called her “Massachusetts’ most 
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The Legislature of Massachusetts 
gave the school a grant of land in 
that part of its territory which is 
now Maine. In 1844, William Law- 
rence, Esq., of Boston added ‘o his 
previous benefactions the sum of 
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famous school town.” The matter 
of providing education for the young 
is her main industry,—one might 
say, her profession. The institu- 
tions are two in number—the 
historic Lawrence Academy, and 
the newer but flourishing Groton 
School. 

The beginnings of the Lawrence 
Academy date back to 1792, when 
forty-eight persons formed a joint 
stock company “to raise up an Acad- 
emy in Groton.” Shares to the 
amount of £325 were subscribed by 
individuals, and the town took forty 
shares of £5 each. The institution 
to be known as the Groton Acad- 
emy was incorporated the following 
year and by November of that year 
the academy building had been 
erected. 


$10,000. The year following, in con- 
sequence of his large gifts and those 
of Amos Lawrence, his brother, it 
was voted to change the name to 
the Lawrence Academy. 

Soon after, the school grounds 
were greatly enlarged by the pur- 
chase of the Dana and the Brazer 
estates, both adjoining, one on 
either side. The large houses— 
mansions for those days—on both 
these estates became the residences 
of, the instructors and pupils. In 
1869 the present large academy 
building was erected. 

From its early period until 1898 
the institution was open to pupils 
of both sexes, but in the latter year 
by vote of the trustees it was 
changed into a fitting school for 
boys only. During the century and 
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more of its existence over eight 
thousand students have attended the 
Academy, and many of its graduates 
and alumni are prominent citizens 
in nearly every state in the Union. 
The present principal is Profes- 
sor [ioward H. C. Bingham, a grad- 
uate of Harvard, and the instructors 
ix in number. 
e Groton School was founded 
i384. According to the regula- 
the head master is a clergy- 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
ich. The buildings and campus 
xy a sightly location, on the 
of a hill overlooking the 
siua River valley and command- 
iews of mountains to the west 
north, in Massachusetts and 
vy Hampshire. 
‘he buildings are ranged in a 
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tecture and built of Indiana lime- 
stone. Its length is one hundred 
and twenty feet. The floor is of 
black and white marble and the 
seven chancel steps are of solid 
marble. The altar is of richly 
carved stone. 

The organ is large, with an elab- 
orately carved oak case. The ceiling 
is of dark oak, supported by stone 
shafts. The height of the tower is 
one hundred and forty feet. The 
completed structure was the gift of 
Professor W, Amory Gardner, who 
is one of the masters of the school. 
The corner-stone of the chapel was 
laid in June, 1899, and the consecra- 
tion took place October 13th, 1900, 
on which occasion Bishop Lawrence 
preached the sermon. 

The school building, principal’s 
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circular form around a large green- 
sward, and the architectural feat- 


ures are very attractive. The com- 
manding figure in the group is the 
Chapel of St. John, which is a noble 
Structure of English Gothic archi- 


house and hundred house, or dormi- 
tory, are built of dark red brick with 
white trimmings, in the Colonial 
style of architecture. 

The conduct of the school is 
modelled somewhat on the lines of 
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Harrow and Eton in England. Boys 
must be at least twelve and not more 
than fourteen years of age to enter. 
The number of students is limited 
to one hundred and fifty. Its en- 
rollment includes names of leading 
families in the large cities of the 
east. For several years past a son 
of President Roosevelt has been a 
student in the school. 

The excellence of the Groton 
School is attested by the fact that 
its waiting list is always crowded, 
and it is said that applications for 
admittance are made by parents for 
their boys almost as soon as they 
are born. 

Rev. Endicott Peabody, D. D., is 
the head master, and there are 
seventeen masters. On May 24, 
1904, the Groton School celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary, and on 
this occasion President Roosevelt 
was a guest, one of his sons being 
at that time a student. 
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The unusual natural beauties of 
Groton have attracted to it many 
families of wealth, who have built 
summer homes that are an orna- 
ment to the village and _ the 
surrounding country. The iarge 
taxable property of these resi:ents, 
together with the high average 
wealth of the native-born, enab!e the 
town to enjoy a remarkably low 
rate of taxation, which in some 
years has been as little as five dol- 
lars on the thousand, 

Groton is a town among any 
fine old New England towns, She 
stands in the front rank, however, 
by virtue of her well lived 
the beauty of her situation an 
high quality of her citizenship. 
other two centuries and a 
doubtless will bring even larger 
fruitage of the years of bitter seed- 
time that marked her period of 
beginning. 
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The Roof of New England 

UST as the Himalayas are “the 
J roof of the world,” so the White 
Mountains are indeed the roof of 
New England. The apexes of their 
tidges are bare, but they are ridge- 
poled with the everlasting granite 
out of which the whole great hills 
are built. The slopes of this roof of 
New England, however, have been 
well shingled by nature with spruce, 
yellow pine and hemlock, laid on a 
stratum of spongy moss and a firmer 
sub-soil. These last, when rain falls 
on the roof, catch the precious water 
and store it for use in time of 
drouth. Amongst these mosses and 
tree roots of the New Hampshire 
hills almost every important river 
of New England takes its rise. 
Along these rivers and dependent 
upon them for water power are 
almost all the great industries of the 
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section. Now here you have a beau- 
tiful sequence: mossy White Moun- 
tain hillsides, plenty of stored-up 
water let loose as it is needed, con- 
tinuous streams, good water power, 
great industries, prosperous com- 
munities, wealth, learning, and “all 
that exalts and embellishes civilized 
life.” Surely the people who derive 
their wealth and learning from these 
wooded hillsides should, with all 
their learning, get understanding 
and realize that to cut these forests 
is to work ruin, if not to themselves 
at least to their descendants, and 
earn the execration of all posterity. 

Here is another sequence not so 
beautiful. The White Mountain 
ridges denuded of their forests; 
dried mosses, disintegrated soil 
washed down by every rain, the 
great natural reservoir destroyed 
and the streams, now roaring tor- 
rents, again dry beds like those of 
Arizona; factories without power, 
ruined industries, poverty-stricken, 
decadent New England, at which 
the wiser sections will point the 
finger of scorn, or at least refer to 
with reverence for its past glories 
as the world views Palestine to-day. 

This is a good deal of a jeremiad, 
is it not? Yet it is the sequence to 
which all signs point unless im- 
mediate measures are taken to pre- 
serve the White Mountain forests, 
now in danger of extermination 
through the careless greed of the 
lumbermen. Year by year the axe 
has been laid at the root of the trees 
nearer and nearer the timber line on 
the upper slopes. When this top- 
most edge of moss and earth is laid 
bare it is time to say good-bye for- 
ever to trees and soil on the moun- 
tains. Without the tree roots and 
moss the rains will wash the soil 
into the valleys below and send it 
down the rivers with the floods. 
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The bare ridges of everlasting 
granite will remain, but little else. 
The lumberman does not care; after 
him, quite literally, the deluge. But 
the people who love the beauty of 
the hills care, and still more the peo- 
ple who value the commercial and 
industrial supremacy of New Eng- 
land should care. These wouid 
better lift up their eyes to the hills, 
whence cometh their strength—and 
take measures to keep it coming. 
New Hampshire may not care, but 
it is a matter of more interest to 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
and Connecticut than it is to New 
Hampshire. It is a national matter, 
indeed, but it is peculiarly a New 
England matter and New England 
as a whole should take it up. It is 
not too late as yet, but it will be if 
we dally. New England legislators 
might well see that better political 
fences can be built out of the New 
Hampshire forests still standing on 
the white hills than of most any 
other material. 


The Vanishing Schoolmaster 


H ERE in New England at least 
the schoolmaster is fast van- 


ishing, practically has vanished, 
from the country districts. This is 
particularly true of what we were 
wont to call the grammar schools. 
As a rule our country high schools 
still have a head master, supple- 
mented by a greater or lesser num- 
ber of woman assistants, though 
now and then one hears of a woman 
taking the place, making the entire 
schooling of the children, from the 
time they enter the kindergarten un- 
til they graduate from the highest 
of the public schools, that of women 
teachers. Thirty years ago the 
grammar school master was still the 
rule and the young people went 
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from the primary schools 
charge. Now the grammar 
teachers are almost inv 
women. 

Alfred Mosely, head « the 
English commission which lias re- 
cently investigated the public school 
system of America .with a view to 
applying its good points to the 
English system, notes this lack of 
male teachers here and thinks it a 
detriment to the schools. He says: 
“My severest criticism of the Amer- 
ican school system would be that 
the teaching force lacks men. A 
large proportion of men _ would 
greatly improve it, but there can be 
no such improvement until Ameri- 
can communities match the gener- 
osity they exhibit in schoo! equip- 
ment with generosity in allotting 
salaries.” 

Whatever the cause of this lack 
of men teachers the fact remains, 
and the question is being seriously 
asked if it is not a condition detri- 
mental to the best development of 
the pupils. It is claimed, and with 
much show of reason, that boys be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen 
peculiarly need the influence of mas- 
culine control and personal contact 
with masculine views and _ ideals. 
The bulk of our American boys 
complete their schooling with the 
grammar school, having been taught 
entirely by women. It is not that 
the women do not teach as well as 
men, nor that they do not inculcate 
principles of right living and honor, 
both by example and precept, for 
undoubtedly they do. But having 
done that they can go no farther 
from the very fact that they are 
women, That boys should be manly, 
more than that, that they should 
be masculinely manly, if one may 
use the term, is just as important 
as that they should know well the 
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rules of rhetoric, square and cube 
root, and the foundations of geog- 
raphy and grammar. The uncon- 
scious influence of the teacher is 
deeper and more lasting than the 
principles taught in class; hence the 
boy taught entirely by women may 
be as good a scholar and as good a 
boy as the boy who has had a man 
teacher, but it is doubtful if he will 
ever be so much of a man. This 
seems to be the point which touched 
Mr. Mosely, and which is causing 
serious thought in many men who 
are interested in the welfare of the 
school boy. Those of us who re- 
member the grammar school boys 
of one of the old-time masters’ 
schools and can compare them with 
the grammar school boys of to-day 
are apt to be struck with the differ- 
ence. The old rough and ready 
sturdiness is gone and in its place 
one finds a certain touch of effemi- 
nacy which is painful.» The boys 
may be gentler, perhaps more schol- 
arly, quite likely more consciously 
good, but one finds a certain lack of 
the blunter manly virtues which he 
regrets. There are far more prigs 
and what the old-time grammar 
school boy used to call “milksops.” 
The boys who are lucky enough to 
go on and enter college may get this 
crushed out there by masculine con- 
tact, but the bulk of them do not 
go on and the influence remains. 
Business life may cure it, but it is 
a pity that it should have to be 
cured. 

It seems probable that Mr. Mosely 
is quite right in his criticism, and 
that a return to the old-time mascu- 
line grammar school teacher is much 
to be desired; how to accomplish it 
is another matter. Some of the best 
of the old-time teachers were college 
Students, to whom the positions 
were makeshifts, to be stire, for the 
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earning of college expenses, but 
they brought to them the energy of 
youthful aspiration and _ college 
ideals, and their influence on the 
other boys, in that direction, was 
of great value. 


Harvard English 


¥ HIS magazine has printed much 
in praise of Harvard University 
and it doubtless will print mucn 
more, so it may be forgiven for a 
word or two of criticism now and 
then. Only the other day an editor 
of Boston’s greatest newspaper re- 
ferred in jocose self-pity to the 
struggles he had had with manu- 
scripts from Turks, Armenians and 
graduates of the Harvard English 
course—or words to that effect. 


The New England is in the throes 
of similar experience, and it wishes 
to ask seriously why people who 


cannot spell are allowed to enter 
Harvard, and why, if by any chance 
they are allowed to enter, they are 
allowed to pass on toward gradua- 
tion without being taught to spell? 
The cause of these queries is just 
this. There lies on the editorial 
desk at this minute a paper of less 
than three thousand words, written 
on what should be an interesting 
topic, by a Harvard undergraduate. 
The English language is maltreated 
in this paper; but that is not the 
chief cause of sorrow. It is the 
spelling. By actual count forty-four 
common words in this paper are 
misspelled, some of them such 
common words that no teacher in 
a fourth grade grammar _ school 
would pass such a paper. How can 
a young man get into Harvard who 
persists in spelling speech, s-p-e-a- 
c-h? Here are a few of the worst 
of the others: Writting, cudggled, 
ignorent, circulers, appered, soley, 
rightousness, naieveity, lisstlessly, 
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conquor, hungrey, negroe, errend, 
loquatious, Niagra, litterary, canda- 
dates. It is not enough to say that 
such illiteracy should not have been 
allowed to pass the grammar grades 
and the preparatory school. It 
should be the plain duty of any in- 
stitution of learning to catch such 
people at the door and send them 
back to prepare for entrance before 
allowing them to enter. Yet this 
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youth seems to have entered and to 
be passing serenely on toward grad- 
uation, which he will probably 
achieve in due season if the rest of 
the world faints not. This is bad 
for the young man, but it is worse 
for Harvard. The university is a 
good place to teach spelling, but it 
can do it best by refusing entrance 
to those who have not the apoplica- 
tion or the ability to learn rudiments. 


Affairs in New England 


By THe NEw ENGLANDER 


AY down in Maine they are 
beginning to have a little stir 
of the stay-at-home feeling. 
The state papers are putting them- 
selves on record as having a poor 
opinion of the “insidious boom of 
the Southern states that has been 
instituted through New England 
and Maine, using the governors of 
half a dozen states of that section 
for live bait by which to entice our 
most ambitious youths away from 
our midst.” Just why the Maine 
papers should make a distinction 
between New England and Maine, 
is hard to see. It has often seemed 
as if Maine people thought they 
were all New England and certainly 
New England includes all Maine. 
Nevertheless this insidious boom is 
worth looking into. It used to be 
the West that teased our stalwart 
sons and marriageable daughters to 
graze in fresh fields and pastures 
new ; now it is the South. Orange 
blossoms in January and sweet po- 
tatoes growing all the year round 
while you wait are certainly tempt- 
ing. Yet the South has venomous 
serpents and malaria and negro 
problems lying round loose. 
Maine may have troubles of its 
own but it is reasonably free from 


serpents and inducements to lynch 
negroes. 

Besides, as the Maine advocates 
state in no uncertain terms, a man 
who really wants a farm and is 
willing to work it for all it—and all 
he—is worth, can find them for the 
searching in Maine and good ones 
too. Just look at Aroostook County, 
for instance. While the Maine boys 
and girls have been rainbow chasing 
in the West fertile lands have been 
stretching beseeching hands to them 
right in their own state. It is a 
fact that to-day more potatoes and 
better ones are raised in Aroostook 
than anywhere else on earth. No 
wonder the tide of emigration is 
turning backward in its flight and 
bringing the Maine boys home 
again. Up in Aroostook they have 
men who are justly denominated 
“potato kings,” who own potato 
fidlds by the thousand acres—more 
or less—and who cultivate them 
from planting time to harvest-home 
by machinery. The potato farmer 
of to-day starts out with a team in 
the early spring and simply drives 
it all the season through, He hitches 
various machines behind this team 
and they do the work. He plants 
his potatoes, hoes them, poisons the 
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bugs, digs them, and runs them into 
the storehouse, all by machinery. 
Beneficent Providence does the rest. 
It has given the Maine potato man 
a soil that grows potatoes as big as 
your boots and more of them than 
any one ever heard of. Moreover, 
potatoes are not the only thing in 
Maine either, though at harvest 
time you hear of little else; even the 
lumber interests are overshadowed 
then. Maine is learning forestry 
rapidly and the fear that her tim- 
ber will give out is fading before 
applied science. Pulp mill plans are 
new every morning and fresh every 
evening, yet the forests are bound 
to hold on. The South won’t catch 
many of the Maine boys. There are 
good opportunities right at home. 
Instead they are drifting back to the 
Pine Tree from the other states— 
and the New Englander wishes 
more power to them. 


They are having hard work to 


spend state money up in New 
Hampshire. This is strange but 
true, and it may serve as a warning 
or a guiding star for some other of 
our New England states, as the case 
may be. The state has appropriated 
$125,000 a year for the building of 
highways. Most of us know that 
New Hampshire needs to spend this 
money, and needs the highways 
tight away. Somebody ought to 
build good roads up in New Hamp- 
shire, but even the State is having 
difficulty. The trouble seems to be 
that they are short of contractors. 
Specifications are prepared, bids ad- 
vertised for, and the contractors 
don’t respond.)’ Hardly a third of 
the right number have been found 
at hand to spend that $125,000. All 
this in face of the facts that the 
money is sure, the work easy, and 
the requirements clearly defined. 
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One can’t help thinking that this 
unexpected result of a worthy at- 
tempt on the part of the state is due 
to two things. In the first place 
the old New England custom of 
making work on the roads—by the 
day—a sort of political job which is 
obtained by casting your vote for 
the right men for selectmen and 
surveyors of highways has a 
mighty hold on the rural districts. 
Many a petty politician holds his 
gang by means of it and these and 
the gang together in the various dis- 
tricts overawe the local contractor 
who might otherwise bid. There is 
more peanut politics of this sort in 
rural localities of New England than 
any man not born and brought up 
in such a place could be made to 
believe. 

In the second place probably all 
the big New England contractors 
are down about Boston, getting 
fatter contracts and more of them 
dangling from the ends of wires in 
that ring-ridden city, It is a rather 
striking thing how New Hampshire 
supplies Boston and vicinity with 
able men who know how to get and 
hold fat opportunities which you’d 
think Massachusetts men would 
keep to themselves. New Hamp- 
shire clubs are pretty strong in 
Boston politics, in Boston finance 
and in Boston educational circles. 
They have their influence in even 
art and religion down here, and I 
dare say they supply us with con- 
tractors as well. 

However there’s hope for New 
Hampshire roads. The fund is cu- 
mulative and what they don’t spend 
this year they may next. When 
there is money enough in it the big 
contractors will quit their Massa- 
chusetts jobs and move back into 
the Granite State and grind up its 
granite and build roads with it. 
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They have their “good roads” 
problem up in Vermont, too, it 
seems. Outsiders have been asking 
them questions and the Vermonters 
are also asking themselves ques- 
tions, which is a healthy sign. 
Moreover they are urging their poli- 
ticians up there to take the matter 
up and that in the end will probably 
mean an appropriation after the 
fashion of New Hampshire, and 
then—well, we shall see. The 
Argus and Patriot, which is pub- 
lished- in the city of Montpelier 
where politicians most do congre- 
gate, thus gives them straight talk 
about it. 

“Some touring automobilists who 
recently passed through the State 
made severe criticism of the condi- 
tion of the roads. They even said 
Vermonters didn’t know what good 
roads are, for they often told the 
tourists roads in certain directions 
were good when they proved to be 
very poor. They also suggest that 
the State ought to be ashamed of 
such a condition of affairs, for it is 
a well settled, highly civilized sec- 
tion of the country and has ample 
resources for building good high- 
ways. 

All this contains some degree of 
truth and nowhere will it be denied 
that the highways of the State need 
improvement. Under the present 
highway law some improvement is 
being made each year but the proe 
ress is wofully slow. The sections 
of permanent roads are so scattered 
among the various towns that they 
are not appreciated by travelers. 
There is no comprehensive super- 
vision of the State as a whole under 
the present system. Town road 
commissioners are learning some- 
thing about highway construction 
and their efforts are more intelli- 
gently directed each year. The visits 


of the State commissioner ani the 
meetings of commissioners oj the 
various towns in each county have 
helped to disseminate knowledge 
and the experience of each succeed- 
ing year results in better work. 

But there are many miles of high- 
way, some of it frequently traveled, 
that will not be put in proper con- 
dition for years as the work is now 
going on. Having entered on « defi- 
nite policy of putting its highways 
in better condition, would it not be 
better for the State to proceed at 
once with the work as a whole and 
stop puttering around? Ii will 
cost no more in the end, probably 
not so much, and we shall have the 
privilege of using the good roads 
while we are paying for them. 
People now paying taxes to help 
highway improvement will have 
small use for macadam roads after 
they are dead. 

There is a Good Roads association 
that has met and resolved and 
listened to addresses, but that is 
the end of the matter, so far as now 
appears, 

Improvement of the highways 
will hardly constitute a political 
issue, but if candidates would take 
up and urge the matter in the next 
campaign the people might become 
sufficiently interested to send to 
the legislature representatives who 
would accept some well devised 
plan of wholesale and permanent 
improvement.” 





,Brookline, the Massachusetts city 
with a town government, was two 
hundred years old in November, but 
you'd never believe it to look at her: 
she is so stylish and handsome, her 
coloring is so good and she shows 
so few of the wrinkles of care or 
age. Brookline was considered old 
enough to wed some years ago and 
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received earnest proposals from 
Boston at about the time that Henry 
the Eighth of cities took to his 
bosom the twins, Roxbury and 
West Roxbury, as well as piquant 
Brighton and coy Dorchester. But 
Brookline had tasted the life of a 
care free bachelor maid longer than 
her neighbors and she declined to 
give it up. So she has remained, 
though richer, better dressed, and 
more beloved than ever. All her 
frienis believe she has done better 
to live her own life than she would 
have had she joined the great city 
that wooed her. 

In the same way Brookline has 
set an example to other growing 
towns so far as the matter of a 
change of government is concerned. 
She had people enough to make a 
city years ago and had the chance 
to have a mayor, aldermen and all 
those other vexations of spirit which 
cities have and pretend to be proud 
of. Brookline would have none of 
these. A Massachusetts town with 
a Board of Selectmen, Assessors 
and Overseers of the Poor was she 
born, and a Massachusetts town 
with all these just and righteous 
blessings would she live. Now here 
comes the funny part of it. To all 
the prophets has she given the 
laugh. 

Ordinarily it has been thought 
that a muticipality should have a 
city form of government when it 
has a population to the number of 
10,000 or 12,000, and particularly 
when with this population it has a 
large assessable value, the common 
argument being that it is only by 
this means that unwarrantable ex- 
penditures of money can be kept 
down. Now, Brookline has a larger 
population than Beverly, Newbury- 
port, Chicopee, Marlboro, Medford, 
Melrose and Woburn; in fact, there 


are probably other cities in the com- 


- monwealth that, in the number of 


population, are no greater than 
Brookline, while they do not begin 
to possess her taxable resources. 
Brookline has a large industrial 
population, which contents itself 
with paying poll taxes, as well as 
a property tax-paying population. 
They all attend, or can attend, 
town meetings, and the fact that 
thus far politics has been com- 
pletely eliminated in town affairs 
has led to the choice of the best men 
to administer official duties without 
the least regard to their opinions on 
questions of national politics. 

It was declared that Brookline 
would find her form of government 
inadequate to her size and that cor- 
ruption and inefficiency would creep 
in. Just the opposite has happened 
and Brookline is proud of it and all 
her friends congratulated her on it 
at her birthday party. 

It is because the people of Brook- 
line see that, in a greater or less de- 
gree, national politics enters into 
the municipal matters in city gov- 
ernments, and it is because they 
have thus far found that, by appeals 
to the people as a whole entirely 
satisfactory results can be secured, 
that they insist upon maintaining 
this old-fashioned, democratic man- 
ner of carrying on their local affairs. 
They are setting an example for the 
country to study of the benefits of 
two great political principles, one, 
non-partisanship in municipal af- 
fairs, the other, determining local 
public questions by the initiative 
and referendum, 


Now it is Boston that bids fair 
to have a Jerome of its own. Prov- 
idence—not the city of that name; 
by .no means—Providence, which 
gives daily strength for daily needs, 
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seems to have intervened, and none 
too soon. The complacent Republi- 
can ring and the equally complacent 
Democratic ring parcelled out the 
nomination for the office of District 
Attorney to the same man. That 
meant that he was to have it with- 
out lying awake nights. When both 
political parties offer you the same 
hand-out all you have to do usyally 
is to put it in your grip and walk 
off with it. Nobody else is supposed 
to be near by to snatch at it. 
Only once in a while the politicians 
forget the people and the people re- 
member the politicians, and that’s 
the way Providence works it. The 
District Attorney’s office may have 
been all right in the past; it might 
have been all right in the future 
under the regular nominee—you 
never can tell; but most of the peo- 
ple did not think so for they cut the 
regular nominee and voted for John 
B. Moran. 

Mr. Moran made what they call 
a whirlwind campaign, He told the 
voters in every ward and precinct 


of Suffolk county just how bad he 
believed things to be and promised 
to rip the rottenness up the back 
when he was elected. So they 
elected him, just to see what a rip- 
ping good District Attorney he'd 
make. Now it is up to Mr. \oran. 
No political party elected him and 
no string is tied to his leg. Tie can 
step boldly forward, without anger 
of being tripped up, on the pat; that 
Folk, Jerome and other latter day 
saints have blazed so successfully. 
There are not wanting peop!: who 
believe there is need of 


him in 
Boston; people who say that !soston 
is the worst governed city :n the 


country and that there are depths of 
iniquity here that would put St. 
Louis or Philadelphia to the blush. 
Mr. Moran talked plainly about 
these things in his campaign and 
promised to clean them up. That's 
why the people passed by the regu- 
lar candidate and elected him. If 
he has the real Jerome blood in him 
he’ll do it. The lime light is on and 
he holds the centre of the stage. 








The Worth of a Song 


By Konan MAcHUGH 


One wrote an epic stately and grand 
Whose fame should reécho from land to land. 


One wrote a little lilting lay 

Of living and loving, for every day, 

With words of such lowly and common rede 
That surely, he said, no one will heed. 


In the dust that falls on an unread tome 
The epic lies buried long; 

But the little song of common life, 

Of living and loving, and child, and wife, 
Is sung at the hearth in every home. 


Wiho knows the worth of a song? 
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Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman 


Explorer and Alpinist 


By ARTHUR WINSLOW TARBELL 


, ISTINGUISHED honors from 
D France, recently conferred, 
bring into the public eye for 

the first time Mrs. Fanny Bullock 
Workman, a New England woman 
whose exploits in the Himalayas 
have been of sufficient daring and 
scientific value to earn her the grand 
medatlle of the French Alpine Club, 


note in the White Mountains. The 
highest Swiss Alps, which are 
counted feats enough for most men 
and are attempted by few women, 
she next assailed, negotiating the 
peaks of Mont Blanc, the Matter- 
horn and the forbidding Jungfrau. 
The other famous Alpine heights 
were ascended one after another 





FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN 


and the decoration of the Academic 
Palms from the French government. 

A life far out of the ordinary, for 
a woman, has brought these honors 
to Mrs. Workman. It has been well 
filled with travel, adventure, and in- 
teresting work. She began her 
career of mountaineering, in her 
teens, by climbing every summit of 


during successive summers. 

Mrs. Workman’s ambition then 
carried her around the great curve 
of the world to Japan, where, in 
company with her husband, who is 
also a born traveller and an intrepid 
climber, she cycled over most of the 
Mikado’s empire. The following 
season found her riding through 
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Spain and Algeria, being the first 
to introduce a bicycle into these 
countries. Java, Ceylon, and many 
European lands were toured in a 
similar manner, and in 1899 the 
Workmans went to India to study 


were generally made up of the two 
Workmans, a German topogra»her, 
Zurbriggen, the celebrated Italian 
guide, another guide who had ac- 
companied the Duke of Abruzzi. on 
his polar trip, several porters and 





DOCTOR AND MRS. WORKMAN IN THE HIMILAYAS AT AN ALTITUDE OF OVER 20,000 FEE! 


NO WOMAN HAS BEFORE ATTAINED THIS ALTITUDE 


the different styles of architecture 
in the Indian temples. Two years 
they devoted to this purpose, wheel- 
ing over four thousand miles, and 
becoming in the end more inter- 
ested in mountains than architec- 
ture. 

Every summer since then Dr. and 
Mrs. Workman have been hard at 
work in the East making conquests 
of the loftiest Himalayan crests, ex- 
ploring the sources, formations and 
movements of glaciers, and record- 
ing the phenomena of these treach- 
erous altitudes that for the most 
part had as yet been untraversed by 
the human foot. To do all this, ex- 
peditions of considerable size, or- 
ganized at great expense and much 
trouble, were necessary. The parties 


camp servants, a baggage train of 
from fifty to sixty coolies, and a 
flock of goats, sheep and yaks. 
Climbing-ropes, ice-pikes, cameras, 
scientific instruments and an exten- 
sive camping outfit were among the 
many burdens to be reckoned with; 
as were food supplies for such a 
caravan, and fuel to burn when 
bivouacing above the line of forest 
growth. 

The British government, through 
its ‘Indian office, would send letters 
out ahead, as would the Maharaja of 
Cashmir, ordering all chiefs and vil- 
lage headmen to serve the under- 
taking, and furnish it with provi- 
sions and coolies. In several cases 
the government officials tried their 
best to dissuade Mrs. Workman 
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from carrying out some of her par- 
ticularly dangerous journeys, but 
without success. 

During the-summers from 1900 to 
1904 the Workmans achieved a 
score of the highest Himalayas, 
living for weeks at a time in camps 
at .ltitudes above fifteen thousand 
fee. They succeeded in reaching 
the source of the great Chogo 
Lo ngma glacier, which is thirty- 
one miles long, and had never pre- 
viously been ascended. On one 
occision Dr. Workman broke the 
world’s record for men by climbing 
23,394 feet up a mountain 24,470 feet 
high, and his wife surpassed the rest 
of her sex, and most male Alpinists, 
by attaining 22,568 feet. The party 
traversed large areas, hitherto un- 
visited, discovering mountains and 
glaciers that no map had tabulated. 
Piled one over the other, in white 
chaotic grandeur, a billowy sea of 
sky-piercing pinnacles, varied and 
curious in shapes, all unnamed and 


record of the expedition’s doings. 
_ Almost, hourly on these marches 
possible death in many forms was 
faced. Frequent avalanches, crash- 
ing down with thundering echoes 
on all sides, and sweeping every- 
thing along in their paths, were the 
greatest menace, Overhanging ice- 
walls, hidden crevasses, deep snows, 
intense cold, bottomless abysses and 
sixty-degree ascents, where a cut- 
ting for every step was necessary, 
were some of the obstacles that had 
constantly to be met and battled 
with. More than one poor coolie 
lost his life up in this white wilder- 
ness, although the Workmans, sev- 
eral times in tight corners, came 
through these perilous experiences 
safely. That it was their rare 
nerve, physical fitness and knowl- 
edge of mountaineering that made 
this possible, there can, of course, 
be no doubt. 

Severe headaches, difficult breath- 
ing, mountain lassitude, limbs pain- 





THE LUGGAGE COOLIES DESCENDING A DANGEROUS SERAC 


unclaimed, were first beheld by their 
eyes. One monarch among these 
snow-giants was christened Mt. 
Bullock-Workman, and a_ large 
cairn of rocks was erected on its 
Summit, in which was deposited a 





fully swollen by the bitter cold, and 
eyes made sore by the blinding 
effect of the sun upon the snow, 
were part of the price paid for the 
glory received, to make no mention 
of coolies who often mutinied be- 
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cause of the danger, and quite as 
often deserted outright. Mrs. Work- 
man has said, however, that a single 
glance of the world from such im- 
pressive heights, and the thrill that 
comes from doing what no mortal 


Royal Geographical Society of Eng- 
land, a distinction that by no means 
comes for the asking, and a member 
of the French Alpine Club, likewise 
a mark of merit. While in Paris 
last year she lectured at the vener- 





THE WORKMAN PARTY ON THE UPPER CHOGO LORNGMA GLACIER, 


MRS. WORKMAN IN THE CENTRE 


has done before, fully compensates 
for all the suffering and hardships 
involved. Nothing daunted, she is 
to make another assault upon the 
Himalayas next summer, in ,the 
hope of winning the Thibetan peaks, 
which constitute the very roof of 
the world. 

Mrs. Workman is the daughter of 
former Governor Bullock of Massa- 
chusetts, and while her wanderings 
have led her far afield for many 
years, her permanent home is in 
Worcester, She is a Fellow of the 


able Sorbonne University, the first 
American woman to be thus hon- 
ored. She hias also lectured before 
the Appalachian Mountain Club of 
Boston, and the Alpine and Camera 
Clubs of London. Several volumes 
of travel and geographical and geo- 
logical research work, recognized as 
authoritative among men of science 
and letters, have come from her pen. 
Altogether few women of the times 
have done so much as Mrs. Work- 
man, and done it so well. 


In. Portraiture 


By Cora A. Matson DOoLson 


Dead flower, that once a crimsoned beauty knew, 
Your withered leaves I water with my tears. 
And yet, poor flower, my grief is not for you; 
But for your likeness to my vanished years! 
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The National Society of N. E. Women 


By E. MarcuEritE LINDLEY, CHAIRMAN MAGAZINE WORK N. S. N. E. W. 


The National Society of New England 
Women was formally introduced to the 
readers of the New England Magazine 
last month. In this issue it has but to 
estab.ish itself as a bureau of information, 
so tc speak. The society is like a large 
family, consisting at present of a parent 
socie'y and an interesting family of thir- 
teen colonies, or daughters, that have 
alrea’y matured into a position of leader- 
ship and usefulness in their respective 
cities, while others are steadily approach- 
ing maturity. The growth of thirteen colo- 
nies is prophetic of great results to follow 
in building up a staunch and imperishable 
fraternity. Since the union of our thirteen 
original colonies established our great Re- 
public, we may well consider the perma- 
nency of our New England fraternity 
assured now that this magic number has 
been reached. It is considered also an 
omen of good success for our newly elected 
President, since number thirteen was the 
first to be organized after her installment. 

In these later years of our Republic, 
when citizens from foreign countries are 
becoming naturalized in such large num- 
bers, we of the old. New England stock 
need to band together in a common fra- 
ternity, such as is represented in our 
National Society, in order to preserve the 
family ties of those grand old days of 
which we are so justly proud. 

The parent society opened its social sea- 
son, October 28th, with a reception given 
by the President, Mrs. George P. Stevens, 
at her residence, 22 East 46th street, New 
York City. She was assisted in receiving 
by the officers of the society. The Intro- 
duction Committee, Committee of Social 
Functions, and Secretary of Colonies Com- 
mittee assisted in making the event pleas- 
ing and profitable by proper introductions, 
thus carrying out the idea that is the real 
aim in the society—that of fraternal rela- 
tions to one another. The attendance was 
large, possibly larger than in previous 
years, on account of the growth of the 
Colonies. A large delegation was present 
from those that are in close enough prox- 
imity to New York to make the trip feas- 
ible; and delegates were present from the 
more remote places. The house was beau- 
tifully decorated with red and white car- 
Nations, the society colors; and the Presi- 
dent carried a large bouquet of roses of 
the same colors. Mrs. Stevens possesses 
a grace and dignity that characterizes -her 


~ 


everywhere and makes a New England 
function what it should be, genial, hos- 
pitable, sincere, scholarly, with no attempt 
at ostentation and with a repose of manner 
that makes every one feel herself the most 
important guest of the occasion. Socia- 
bility instead of a program marked the day, 
with the exception of two vocal trios 
which were pleasingly rendered by the 
New England Glee Club. The banquet 
room was a feature that should receive at- 
tention, since it is always a miost popular 
accessory of a reception. The decorations 
were in keeping with the occasion, and the 
refreshments were all a la mode and 
delectable as an up-to-date caterer could 
make them. 

Dates for subsequent functions of the 
parent society this year are as follows: 

Nov. 24, Friday—Literary, 2.30 p. m. 
. Dec. 12, Tuesday—Afternoon Tea, 4 to 

. m. 
Bie 28, Thursday—Business Meeting, 
2.30 p. m.; Social Hour, 4.00 p. m. 

I 
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Jan. 9, Tuesday—Whist, 2.30 p. m. 

Jan. 17, Wednesday—Literary, 2.30 p. m. 

Jan. 24, Wednesday—Organization Day. 
Eleventh Birthday, 3.00 p. m. 

Feb. 9, Friday—Reception, 12.00 m.; 
Breakfast, 1.00 p. m. 

Feb. 15, Thursday—Annual Meeting, 
1.00 p. m. 

Mar. 9, Friday—Whist, 2.30 p. m. 

Mar. 20, Tuesday—Literary, 2.30 p. m. 

Apr. 4, Wednesday—Whist, 2.30 p. m. 

Apr. 13, Friday—Literary, 2.30 p. m. 

Apr. 26, Thursday—Business, 2.30 p. m.; 
Annual reports of committees; installation 
of officers. 

Buffalo, Colony two, was the first 
formed after the parent society. She has 
always been a most satisfactory daughter, 
not alone from the pride that usually is 
the eldest child’s birthright, but because 
she has always been dignified, progressive 
and “comely withal,” as the old saying 
goes. She sends the following report: 

“Colony two, Buffalo, had its first meet- 
ing of the year on the second Thursday of 
October with a goodly number present. 
The first literary number on the program 
for the year was greatly enjoyed, “The 
Woman of the Mayflower.” Miss Mary 
Park very ably told of the Mayflower 
period, and the paper was followed by a 
reading from Miles Standish. 

“At. each meeting, music and a _ social 
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half-hour are much enjoyed, where oppor- 
tunity is given for greeting guests and new 
members. 

“A Gleaner’s Box is placed upon the desk 
each month in which the members are 
urgently requested to put bits of informa- 
tion concerning New England, especially 
of olden times. Anything of historic inter- 
est is much appreciated by the historian, 
Mrs. R. D.: Ford. 

“A year book is being prepared for the 
first time in, the history of ‘the Calony. 

“All is bright and prosperous in Colony 
two and a pleasant winter is anticipated.” 

At their November meeting “Abigail 
Adams” was cleverly presented and dis- 
cussed. Their subsequent meetings are as 
follows : 

Dec. 14—Catharine Maria Sedgwick. 
Federation Topics: Twentieth Century 
Problems; Domestic—Rational Living, Co- 
operative Housekeeping. 

Jan. 11—Mary Lyon. Federation Topics 
continued: World Problems—Arbitration, 
Trusts. 

Feb, 8—Lucy Larcom. Readings. 

Mar. 8—Harriet Beecher Stowe. Read- 
ings from Old Town Folks. 

Apr. 12—Maria Mitchell. 
Cushman. 

Montclair, Colony three, is next in chron- 
ological order, and stands equally well 
poised with her Buffalo sister, lesser only 
in numbers. She sends the following : 

“The Montclair: Colony of New England 
Women was. crganized in February, 1902, 
with fifty-seven charter members. Its 
membership list now contains eighty-six 
names. 

“During the first year of its existence 
no definite plans were arranged for real 
work; the meetings were rather ‘social 
and literary, as many of our women’s 
club meetings are apt to be,—and a good 
thing too; but New England women cannot 
be satisfied anywhere unless they are doing 
something, accomplishing something that 
counts, so we began to look around for 
some need in Montclair which we might 
supply. Our first efforts were the making 
of maternity outfits for the poor of the 
town, charging a small rental for their use 
when it was possible for the family to pay 
it. Then we extended our work until now 
we support a trained nurse who works in 
codperation with the Altruist Society of 
Montclair, whose physician reports to the 
nurse such cases as need her attention. 
For her visits also a fee is charged such 
as the patient may be able to pay, as it is 
no part. of our scheme to pauperize any of 
our. citizens. This nurse has made nine 
hundred and eighty-five (985) calls in the 
past nine months, and we feel that the 
importance and necessity of her work has 
been fully proved. 

“Of course this;, requires: a considerable 
sum of money annually, and we raise these 


Charlotte 


funds in the usual ways,—by voluntary 
contributions from members and others, by 
fairs, lectures, concerts, plays, etc. ; but we 
do it, in one way or another, and find 
great satisfaction in the doing. 

“The people of Montclair appreciate our 
work, and help us freely whenever we 
appeal to them in any of these ways.’ 

Washington, Colony four, although 
small in numbers has been of the | rgest 
in general ability and helpfulness; and the 
Colonies Committee of the parent s ciety 
gratefully acknowledges her many valu- 
able suggestions which have been acpted 
to the general interests of the fraternity. 
She reports as follows, and I will adc that 
readers of the magazine may anticipate 
similar historical sketches of the other 
colonies from time to time, accompanied 
with lists of officers and members. and 
photographs of presidents. These w'!! not 
only be interesting to all but helpful to 
those desiring to assist in the work. 

It seemed eminently fitting that a branch 
of the National Society should be formed 
at the capital of the nation, where circum- 
stances of varying kinds had brought to- 
gether a large body of representative New 
England women. For this purpose several 
preliminary meetings were held, and on 
the evening of February 19, 1904, the so- 
ciety was formally organized. At this 
meeting, at which Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe, 
ex-President of the National Society, was 
present, the constitution which had been 
very carefully drawn up was adopted, and 
the society declared that it should be 
known as the Washington Colony of the 
National Society of New England Women. 
The use of the term “colony” seemed par- 
ticularly appropriate to a body of people 
sprung from old New England stock, and 
its adoption later by the National Society 
in place of the term “branch” is proof that 
its fitness was recognized at once. 

The Colony began its existence with 
fourteen charter members, under the able 
presidency of Mrs. Marion Longfellow 
O’Donoghue. 

The crowning event of its first year was 
a brilliant banquet given in commemoration 
of Forefathers’ Day, at which were present 
Mrs, Fitch James Swinburne and Miss E 
Mayguerite Lindley of the National So- 
ciety, the Hon. Charles Lyman, of Wash: 
ington, and numerous other invited guests. 

The second president of the Colony, 
which now numbers twenty-five, is Mrs. 
Bertha Murdock Robbins, who is effec- 
tively and enthusiastically conducting its 
affairs. 

In April of the present year a reception 
was tendered to the visiting members of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, whose meetings were then in session, 
and Mrs. Donald McLean was the guest 
of honor. 

It is interesting-to note that the gavel 
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used by the Colony is made from the wood 
of a tree which was planted by Abraham 
Lincoln in the grounds belonging to the 
White House, and which was blown down 
in the notable storm of 1896. 

Brooklyn, Colony eight, although begin- 
ning her first year, has the largest member- 
ship of any of the colonies.. Her growth 
was phenomenal. Twenty-five charter 
members were anticipated, but the response 
to invitations to the first meeting brought 
upward of a hundred; she then limited 
her charter membership’ to one hundred 
and thirty; and the list has now reached 
one hundred and fifty even though the 
first meeting was called as recently as 
March 23, 1905. Her report is as follows: 

“The Brooklyn Society of New England 
Women is the eighth and youngest colony 
of the National Society of New England 
Women and has had a remarkably rapid 
growth and now numbers upward of two 
hundred members, for Brooklyn is in 
many respects but an enlarged New Eng- 
land town with a large proportion of New 
England faces among its people and with 
New England customs and_ traditions. 
The Colony was organized under the en- 
thusiastic spirit of Mrs. F. Summer, 
formerly of the Montclair colony, and in 
her work she was most efficiently aided by 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, the well known 
writer and lecturer. The preliminary 
business of the Society was accomplished 
during the spring and on November ninth 
the opening social meeting was held at the 
home of its president, Mrs. Stuarf Hull 
Moore, who is also vice-regent of the Long 
Island Society of the Daughters of the 
Revolution. At this initial meeting the 
president, Mrs. Moore, was most cordiai 
in her address of welcome. It was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark in an 
earnest address on “The New England 
Idea.” The Society listened to the reading 
of the proposed Constitution and By-Laws 
which had been prepared by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Hamilton 
Ormsbee. This was followed by an in- 
formal reception, the officers of the Society 
aiding the president in receiving the mem- 
bers, and the cordial feelings thus awak- 
ened were further added to by dainty re- 
freshments, served under the charge of 
Miss Marian Morton, chairman of the 
House Committee. 


“The society is fortunate in having mem- 
bers who are glad to open their large 
houses for the hospitality of the Society 
and during the first year the social meet- 
ings in January, March and May will be 
held at the homes of members. The fol- 
lowing are the officers: Mrs. S. 
Moore, president; Miss Isabel Chapman, 
first vice-president; Mrs. G. G. Brooks, 
second vice-president; Mrs. N. J. Bish 
rick, third vice-president ; Mrs. CT. 
Pierce, treasurer; Miss Jessie c. ‘Saute’ 
assistant treasurer; Mrs. Washington Hull, 
recording secretary, and Miss Anne K. 
Salter, corresponding secretary.” 

Reports of other colonies, as well as the 
continued interest in those above quoted 
will appear each month in this magazine. 

The youngest member of the fraternal 
chain is Binghampton, Colony thirteen 
which was organized by chairman of Col- 
onies Committee, Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe, 
during the week of November third, at the 
Federation of New York State Clubs 
which was in session there. They do not 
consider that their good fortune consists 
alone in having the historic number thir- 
teen but in having secured a very capable 
corps of officers. 

Colonies may be organized with but five 
charter members, but the smallest number 
thus far has been fourteen. Each colony 
is on an independent basis, i.e. each decides 
its own fees and dues, the number and 
character of meetings, and all other home 
affairs, eligibility only being the imperative 
law of the parent society. 

So ready is the New England woman to 
recognize the open door of the National 
Society of New England Women and help 
extend the fraternity that not even the 
cry, “too many clubs already,” deters her 
from helping establish and extend the 
cause. Unlike the Revolutionary Societies 
(to which many members also belong) it 
represents a closer family tie and appeals 
to the heart of the New Englander from 
a different point of view. 

Any woman of New England: ancestry 
visiting New York and desiring informa- 
tion regarding the society may communi- 
cate with the chairman of this department 
who will be happy to furnish any informa- 
tion possible. 
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Professor Hinckley G. Mitchell has 
been the instructor in Hebrew and in Old 
Testament criticism in Boston University 
for several years. He is one of the ripest 
American scholars in his especial field, and 
has few superiors in the schools of Europe. 
Historical and critical research during the 
last fifty years has largely modified the 
opinion of scholars on many points of 
theological faith and Dr. Mitchell has ad- 
vanced in his convictions on Biblical history 
and dogma. His book, “The World Before 
Abraham,” discusses the authorship and 
historical character of the first five books 
of the Old Testament, and concludes that 
they are not the handiwork of Moses but 
a collection of fragments in which history 
and tradition are mingled, and which late 
scientific research has given a place quite 
other than that held by “the fathers,” that 
the word and letter of these books is the 
direct and inerrant word of God. He is 
reverent and conservative in his discus- 
sion, but feels compelled to accept the new 
light which modern research and scholar- 
ship has given. The Trustees of the Uni- 
versity were appealed to about a year ago 
to refuse to re-elect him to his position 
on account of his “heretica” views and 
teaching, but under’ consideration he was 
re-elected. As the University is an insti- 
tution of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
its Board of Bishops has the power of 
confirmation of its teaching force, so far as 
its School of Theology is affected. Dr. 
Mitchell’s critics appealed to the Bishops, 
and the Trustees formally assured the 
Board that Dr. Mitchell “accepts the essen- 
tial doctrines of Methodism, is himself a 
devout Christian believer, and by his emi- 
nence as a scholar is peculiarly fitted to 
hold the chair which he has held for 
twenty years.” The Bishops, however, de- 
clined confirmation “upon the conviction 
that some of his statements concerning the 
historic character of the early chapters of 
the Book of Genesis seem to be unwar- 
ranted and objectionable, and as having a 
tendency to invalidate the authority of 
other portions of the Scriptures.” This 
ends Professor Mitchell’s connection with 
the University. A very large majority of 
the men who have been in his classes for 
the last twenty years accept his teaching 
and are deeply grieved at the action of the 
Bishops. Many of the older men ‘in the 
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Methodist ministry, who learned their the- 
ology before the light of modern science 
and scholarship had dawned, side with the 
Bishops, who are themselves venerable 
representatives of the “old school.” ‘jheir 
action is of importance to the whole Ciiris- 
tian world, for the intelligent laity is cvery 
day coming more into sympathy with those 
who accept the conclusions of modern 
scholarship. To silence so devout, sincere 
and capable a teacher as Dr. Mitche!! for 
the causes given is a step backward into 
the theological world where “nothing new 
could be true.” His general position in 
regard to the Old Testament is well 
paralleled by the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Mac- 
farland, a Congregationalist, in his recent 
book, “Jesus and the Prophets,” of which 
the New Testament is the subject. He 
says: “The discussion of our Lord’s use 
of prophecy has led the writer to many 
viewpoints from which to survey the gen- 
eral attitude of Jesus toward the Bible 
(the Old Testament). And the inevitable 
conclusion is that, both in precept and. in 
example, we have Jesus’ authority for the 
denial of any theory of equal value to every 
part. He himself was not bound by scrip- 
tural utterances and felt free to diverge from 
them. He recognized that much of scriptu- 
ral teaching could be and must be improved 
upon. Some of it, in the form in which we 
have it, must be discarded for higher teach- 
ing. We have no warrant for any theory of 
so-called plenary inspiration, either from the 
teachings or from the example of Jesus. 
And can any one doubt that our Lord 
will bequeath to his disciples the same 
intellectual freedom that he claimed and 
exercised for himself? He has not de- 
cided these questions in detail for us. He 
has set us an example. And that example 
was a discriminating use of the written 
word.” Dr. Mitchell has been invited to 
a chair in Chicago University, but has not 
accepted. It is stated that a plan is under 
consideration to retain him in Boston Uni- 
versity by transferring his work to the 
College of Liberal Arts, over which the 
Bishops have no control. The financial 
question is the only bar, and Dr. Mitchell’s 
friends can do no better service to the 
school nor to the cause of the best in 
higher education than to raise a sufficient 
sum at once. 
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In a dearth of more important topics 
some churchmen in New York have been 
discussing the sex of angels, and some 
forty angel figures in and about the Bel- 
mont Memorial Chapel, or the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, on Morningside 
Heights, which the sculptor made all fe- 
male have been transformed into the other 
sex. Aside from the mechanical, or artis- 
tic? difficulty of such an attempt, it seems 
hardly worth while to so radically contest 
the artistic conceptions of almost all pre- 
ceding painting and sculpture, The dis- 
cussion has gone abroad, and men high in 
the counsels of the English Established 
Church have taken it up. They find no 
warrant for the popular idea of the femin- 
inity of angels, but incline to the idea that 
these celestial beings are sexless. In a 
general way both the Old and the New Tes- 
tament speak of angels as masculine, but 
this doubtless comes from the ancient idea 
of the inferiority of womankind. That “in 
the kingdom of heaven they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage,” is the declara- 
tion of Christ, lends color to the idea of 
sexlessness. While the Christian church 
has had female angels almost exclusively, 
it may have been due to the line of heathen 
goddesses who were the precursors of 
Christian art. The New York idea will find 
full acceptance among stage beauties, for 
their “angels” are of the stronger sex, with- 
out exception. 

oe 
*x* * 

Connecticut’s “voodoo doctor,” Harry H. 
Martin of Hayden Station, is dead. Local 
reports credit him with many wonderful 
cures. He would have nothing to do with 
other doctors, would take no patients un- 
til the regulars had given them up, and 
would take no pay unless he effected a 
cure, which the local obituaries declare 
was the usual result. He used secret 
herbs, massage, and certain “voodoo” 
methods which he claimed to have learned 
in the West Indies. And all his secrets 
‘lied with him. How sad! 

x 
* * 

One of the constant annoyances of the 
small householder is the milk supply. In 
the country it is irregular and in the city 
its quality is worse than uncertain, unless 
what seems an exorbitant price is paid. 
Even in early Bible times goat’s milk was 
a common article of food, and in many 
places in Europe, notably Italy and Swit- 
zerland and the Mediterranean Islands, it 
has always been the mainstay of the com- 
mon people. Themoderncowhasso broadly 
usurped the field that the goat, in this coun- 
try, at least, has passed into “a state of in- 
Nocuous desuetude.” But a renaissance 


seems to be coming. Medical men are ad- 
vocating goat’s milk for children and inva- 
lids, and practical agriculturists are recog- 
nizing the dairy value of the animal. Pri- 
vate enterprise has made considerable prog- 
ress in advocating the goat as a source 
of milk supply for small families, and the 
government Department of Agriculture has 
begun its introduction. It has recently im- 
ported from Malta about seyenty animals 
which are to be bred and tested at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment station, 
under scientific conditions, a work which 
has thus far been neglected. The goat of 
the past in this country has averaged prob- 
ably less than three pints of milk a day. 
The Malta importation averaged three 
quarts a day during the voyage, while some 
of the private herds in this country are 
credited with five or more quarts per ani- 
mal. The milk is richer and more assimil- 
able than cow’s milk, and with decent sani- 
tary conditions there is no need for any 
offensive odor. The food of one dairy cow 
will maintain seven or eight goats, and in 
the open season they will forage and 
thrive where a cow would almost starve. 
Suburbanites and country people might 
easily care for two or three goats and se- 
cure the best of milk, butter and cheese 
at a minimum cost, and an added conven- 
ience over present bovine conditions. Un- 
der the stimulus of private enterprise and 
government assistance it seems quite prob- 
able that Capricornus is soon again to 
be in the ascendant. 
* 
* * 

The discovery and universal adoption of 
modern anesthetics—ether, chloroform 
and cocaine, all within the memory of the 
present generation, was a wonderful ad- 
vance in human knowledge, and an inex- 
pressible benefit to the whole human race, 
But under modern conditions and research 
nothing seems to be a finality; there is still 
a beyond and above awaiting inquiry and 
discovery. Another step in this advance 
is recorded by a French discovery of a new 
anesthetic, whose use is unaccompanied 
with any of the perils or discomforts of 
the present surgical practice. The new 
treatment has been under observation for 
five years, but its publicity dates only from 
the present year. The new agent is an al- 
kaloid, from the scopolia japonica--a Japan- 
ese belladonna. It has long been known to 
medical men as a sedative, but its new use 
is much more important. As now admin- 
istered it is mixed with morphine. Under 
ordinary conditions three hypodermic in- 
jections are required. This alone relieves 
the patient from the troubles incident to 
the inhalation of ether or chloroform. The 
patient is gradually rendered unconscious, 
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as in profound slumber. He can be waked 
at any moment by shaking or a moderately 
loud: noise, but shows no sensation under 
surgical instruments. There is a complete 
physical unconsciousness, while the intel- 
lectual faculties are not involved in the 
abnormal condition, The patient wakes, 
after an operation, refreshed and in a 
normal condition, but without recollection 
of the treament he has undergone. Usually 
the suppression of pain continues for some 
hours, while the patient is otherwise in a 
normal condition, but manifesting a dispo- 
sition to fall into natural and refreshing 
slumber. If present indications are justi- 
fied by more general experience and obser- 
vation of the new agent, its discovery will 
surpass in value that which for over half a 
century has been considered the superlative 
of chemical and surgical triumph. 
* 


e * 

In a recent address to public school 
teachers, President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity said: “In the Harvard Medical 
School there is one teacher to every two 
students, and we should aim toward that 
arrangement in our public schools.” Is it 
a dream? Fifty or sixty pupils to one 
teacher is not an uncommon proportion, 
and to introduce his system would seem 
to involve a revolution. Certainly his med- 
ical students should be well taught, and 
with one teacher to every two pupils it 
ought not to require three vears to turn 
out a full-fledged M. D. Whether time 
can be saved in the public school course by 
the same quota of teachers may be doubt- 
ful, for the child mind has a limit to its 
power of assimilation. With the modern 
tendency to increase the number of 
branches taught in the public schools, there 
seems to be a grave defect in the product. 
Children have so much poured into them 
that they leave school with less practical 
knowledge of the essentials—the three R’s 
and grammar, than they gained in the old- 
time, ungraded country district school. We 
agree that an increase in the teaching force 
of the public schools is desirable, but Presi- 
dent Eliot’s proportion of teachers to 
pupils seems excessive. What is equally 
needed is the elimination of much unnec- 
essary teaching on topics which should be 
taught at home. The tendency to do every- 
thing for the child through the public 
schools is lessening the sense of parental 
responsibility, and tends to weaken the 
ties which should bind the child to the 
home. 

* 
ee 

There is a react‘on against the elective 
system in American colleges, based upon 
the fact that its tendency is against the 
best in higher education. Pupi's are 
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forced through the high schools and acad- 
emies in such a way that they enter college 
without the knowledge of life and of the 
real purpose of a liberal education. Ath- 
letics and the social side of colleg: life 
appeal to them, and to secure time for these 
they too often elect the easy courses, their 
only purpose being to have a good time 
and secure a degree. A large major ‘y of 
young men nowadays leave college with 
almost no comprehension of the purpose 
which should have guided their studies, 
They have a smattering of real k.owl- 
edge and this is largely confined to mat- 
ters which will not be of value in th real 
work of life. They lack the fundai ental 
feature of life equipment—respons:ility, 
They have been taught to choose th” easy 
things, and imagine that a degree will cover 
all deficiencies. Later they will lear» that 
life is not elective, that it brings <uties, 
responsibilities and burdens which cannot 
be avoided by election. The college train- 
ing has enervated them in the line in which 
they should be strong—in the conscious- 
ness of obligation of duty and of ability to 
meet and overcome the hard things of life. 
When they leave college they find tliat the 
work of life must be done, even iif it is 
distasteful and burdensome. If they could 
have learned this earlier, it would je the 
best part of their education. 
* 
* x 

The result of the November election puts 
Massachusetts very near a place in the col- 
umn of “doubtful States,” and forces the 
leaders of both the leading parties to more 
strenuosity in preparation for the next 
campaign. Numerous factors affected the 


- result in greater or less degree, but with- 


out discussing them in detail it is safe to 
say that there is a spirit of independent 
voting abroad which will compel the recog- 
nition of live issues and the selection of 
impeccable candidates by both parties in the 
future. The most spectacular result of the 
election was a “local issue,” where a self- 
nominated candidate for district attorney 
in Suffolk county defeated the incum- 
bent of the office, who had the support of 
both the leading parties. There is personal 
disappointment over details in both parties, 
but the result as an indication of the inde- 
pendence and judgment of the great mass 
of the voters cannot be quest oned 
* 
* x 

The Massachusetts Legislature last w't- 
ter authorized a series of hearings on the 
auestion of industrial instruction at public 
expense. The aim was to give young pe0- 
ple a better start in life by teaching them 
the rudiments of various industrial tra7es. 
partly as a preparation for their work, and 
partly to give them some practical ideas 
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which would aid them in choosing an oc- 
cupation. Public hearings were had, and 
the only opposition came from the repre- 
sentatives of “the unions,’ who argued that 
h a policy would add to the number of 
yorkmen and cheapen wages. That the 
people should have remunerative employ- 
ment and should be competent for their 
work was of no account to them. They 
would restrict education—an unreasonable, 
un-American, and fortunately an impossi- 
ble scheme in this day of popular rights 
and personal freedom 


wn 


< 


* 
* * 

Vermont celebrated the centennial of the 
selection of Montpelier as the state capital, 
Ociober 4th, with elaborate ceremonies. 
The principal address was by Mr. J. A. 
De Boer, president of the National Life 
Insirance Company, of Montpelier. He 
toll the interesting story of the early 
struggles against the Indians and the later 
struggles in which the states of New York 
an’ New Hampshire sought to maintain 
jurisdiction over what the people were de- 
termined should be an independent state. 
He said:—“It remained a state of individ- 
ualism of contest, criticism and debate, in 
which personal opinion dominates the aver- 
age of public opinion and thus creates a 
solid basis for the growth of character and 
capacity for service. That, perhaps, is one 
reason why Vermont has given more than 
its share of able men and women to the 
history of their times.” 

* 
** * 

Modern demands are for a higher grade 
of instruction in the public schools, and 
teachers are required to devote far more 
time and expense in preparation for their 
work, but the compensation to teachers is 
yet far below what such _ preparation 
should warrant. The teachers of Maine 
have recently compiled statistics of their 
own earnings, which are far from en- 
couraging. Of the female teachers in the 
elementary schools 75 per cent, are work- 
ing for $8.00 a week or less. Many of 
these are not employed more than two- 
thirds of their time. Several are working 
for $2.50 a week, and there are over two 
hundred whose salaries are less than $100 
a year, while nearly eight hundred are re- 
ceiving $150 or less. Only two hundred 
and thirty-nine receive $450 or more and 
only eleven exceed $600. The cheapest 
male teacher in the elementary schools 
gets $4.00 a week. There are two hundred 
and forty-five who get $10.00 or less per 
week. In the high schools there are two 
hun“red and fiftv-three male and two hun- 
dred and three female teachers; only fifty- 
six of the males receive $1.000 or over and 
only two women receive $800. There are 
scores of industrial callings’ where these 
teachers might earn better “wages. With 
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such compensation the wonder is only that 
the average education of the Maine 
scholars is as good as it is. They deserve 
a better start in life than such cheap teach- 
ing can give. * 

* * 

Fortunes in the English High Court of 
Chancery and other wills-of-the-wisp have 
excited the interest of Americans for a 
century or more, and other arrears of de- 
layed wealth have from time to time at- 
tracted attention. One of these has been the 
“French spoliation claims,’ growing out of 
the destruction of American shipping by 
the battle and bombardment of Toulon in 
1793. By a convention in 1801 France and 
the United States adjusted claims and 
counter claims, and the latter became re- 
sponsible for the claims of its citizens. 
Large sums were alleged to be due, and 
Congress spent much time in their con- 
sideration. In 1885 a bill of reimburse- 
ment was passed, and since that time 
adjustments have been in progress. But 
the outcome to claimants hardly pays for 
their trouble. The heirs of John Drisco 
have expected much and have waited long. 
Their disappointment is great for one of 
them has just been notified that her share 
is thirty-eight cents, Sic transit, etc. 

- 
* * 

September reports indicate that the corn 
crop of the United States, this year, will 
be the largest on record—2,716,918,000 
bushels. The total wheat harvest, as indi- 
cated August Ist, was 719,731,000 bushels. 
These figures are encouraging to every 
class of the community, for they indicate 
not only an abundant food supply, but an 
ability on the part of the farmers to pur- 
chase all manufactured articles generously 
and a good export trade in food stuffs. Thus 
all classes are sharers in the good fortune 
of the farmers, and again the fact will be 
emphasized that agriculture is the basis of 
national prosperity. 

* 
ok ok 

The average Japanese individual eats 200 
pounds of rice a year, while the average ra- 
tion in the United States is only seven 
pounds. The American diet is probably 
more varied than that of any other coun- 
try, and wheat, corn, rye, oats and barley 
largely take the place of the single cereal 
of the Japanese. It’s a matter of habit. 
We have heard of a newly arrived Scotch- 
man who was entertained as he came off 
the ship at a Parker House breakfast. The 
a la carte bill was handed him but he laid 
it down and said “oat meal.” Being asked 
what next, he only said, “More porridge,” 
and after having had three or more serv- 
ings, and being pressed to order in variety 
he said, “Hoot, mon, is there anything 
else?” 





MEMOIR OF JAMES JACKSON, by James 

Jackson Putnam. 

The subject of this volume was one of 
the pioneers of modern medicine, and the 
story of his life is a most interesting pre- 
sentation of much that is of value in the 


medical history of Boston and New 
England; while the collateral matter gives 
much valuable material concerning his an- 
cestors and their service to the state and 
the country at large. They came to Boston 
1630-1640, and they and their descendants 
were conspicuous factors in the develop- 
ment of the new country. Dr. James 
Jackson was born in 1777 and died in 
1867. He was educated abroad, and began 
practice in Boston. Just as he began his 
career the practice of vaccination was in- 
troduced and he was one of its most 
earnest but conservative advocates. The 
story of its introduction and ultimate gen- 
eral acceptance is one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the memoir. Dr. Jack- 
son ranked among the first in his profes- 
sion from the start, and his aid in the 
establishment of hospitals and other benefi- 
cent institutions in Boston was invaluable. 
Besides the biographical facts, the volume 
contains much of Dr. Jackson’s professional 
writing and correspondence with friends. 
The latter is especially interesting as -pic- 
turing the social and cultured sides of Bos- 
ton life in his day. Covering as it does 
much of local historical interest for over 
two hundred years, the book will be found 
to be of especial value. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, $2.50 net.) 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN CoNNEcTICUT, by M. Louise Greene, 
Ph. D. 

Religion and the civil state were so linked 
together in the early history of New 
England that they can hardly be considered 
separately, but this volume succeeds in hold- 
ing the attention of the reader to the side of 
religious liberty, while discussion of the 
civil state is given surbordinate but just 
recognition. It claims for Connecticut a 
wider tolerance of opinion in the early days 
than prevailed elsewhere, and an_ early 
broadening of the idea of religious freedom 
and equality. It admits the facts of re- 
striction and discomfort to radicalism and 
dissent, but argues that these were inevi- 
table as temporary incidents in the progress 
of the evolution of full religious freedom. 
The story begins with the development of 
Congregationalism in England, and follows 


its transplanting to this country carefully 
and fully. The original union of Church and 
State here, the period of transition, and the 
final separation are comprehensively treat- 
ed. The “Saybrook Platform” and its a- 
rogation, “The Great Awakening,” “The 
Great Schism,” and other steps in the pro:- 
ress of free thought have careful con- 
sideration, and the chapters are full of in 
terest. The development of political par 
ies in Connecticut after the Revolution w 

naturally affected and in a large degree cc 

trolled by the prevailing religious condi 
tions, and this story is also fully told. Ti 
advent of the “Toleration Party” in 18:( 
the new constitution of 1818, and the fin 
separation of Church and State, with full 
equality for all forms of religious faith, 
are covered in the closing chapters. The 
work is thoroughly and candidly done, and 
the book is a valuable contribution to early 
New England history. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York; $2.00 net. 
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THE VALUE OF FRIENDSHIP. Compiled 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
In this unique compilation the editor has 


4 


gathered the most notable sayings on 
friendship ever uttered by ancient or 
modern authors. Many of the quo- 
tations are from wunhackneyed sources, 
and all are intensely practical and 
pointed. Sentimentality is as carefully 


avoided as cynicism, and the note struck is 
sympathetic, manly and sensible, No side 
of the subject is ignored, and in connection 
with Mr. Knowles’s introduction, which 
traces the influence of friendship on the 
development of races, institutions and emi- 


. nent individuals, it covers the items with 


remarkable completeness. Its note, how- 
ever, is distinctly popular, and it makes an 
ideal gift book. Beautifully printed on 
cameo plate paper in two colors. Price $1.59, 
H. M. Caldwell Co., Publishers; New York 
and Boston. 





CoNCERNING GENEALOGIES, by Frank Alla- 
ben. 

Gehealogical research has largely in- 
creased in interest within the last quarter 
century, and numerous experts are in the 
field, while a much larger number of ama- 
teurs are engaged in tracing their own fam- 
ily records. To both these classes this 
little volume will be welcome, for it gives 
numerous practical suggestions, proved by 
experience, which will greatly aid in 
The best 


systematic and efficient work. 
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methods of compilation, and advice on 
printing and publishing are of direct prac- 
ical value. (The Grafton Press, New 
York. 75c net. 





SUS AND THE ProPpHETS. By Charles S. 
Macfarland, Ph. D. 
In these days, when religious thought is 
indering from proof-texts and dogmas 
toward the essentials of Christian teach- 
g and life, this volume is timely and help- 
ful. The idea of plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures has largely lost its force, 
id the whole Bible is now studied in the 
light of history and modern scholarship. 
hat some students should go to extremes 
is to be expected, but candid thinkers will 
elcome any contribution to the discus- 
m when there is evidence of reverence 
r truth and desire to discover it. But 
r. Macfarland is not an extremist. He 
verences the Bible because it is “a faith- 
| transcript of the most pertinent human 
perience, reflecting all phases of the nor- 
il growth of a real consciousness of 
lationship with God and formulating suc- 
ssive approximations of religious truth.” 
> recognizes and gives due weight to the 
iman element in the gospel narratives, 
and takes due notice of the literary, his- 
toric and traditional influences which 
affected and colored the narratives. He 
insists that the weight of influence of the 
Old Testament upon modern thought and 
conscience must very largely rest upon the 
use which Jesus made of it in his teach- 
ing. He brings out with great clearness 
the idea that to Him the spirit rather than 
the letter of the Old Testament was im- 
portant; to Him its primary value was as 
truth rather than as prediction. With this 
view he presents an exhaustive and crit- 
ical discussion of all Old Testament quota- 
tions and allusions found in the words of 
Jesus which is highly interesting and in- 
structive alike to the clergy and the intelli- 
gent laity. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. 
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FrENCH PATHFINDERS IN NortTH AMERICA. 
3y William Henry Johnson. 

There is much of romance and heroism 
in the annals of the French exploration of 
this country, and the story has been written 
again and again, for the scholar and the 
juvenile; but Mr. Johnson has succeeded 
in adding new interest to the subject by his 
grouping of personages and events. His 
introductory chapters give brief but lucid 
sketches of the aboriginal races, their 
origin, distribution, and social life, as the 
essential background upon which the 
scenes of pioneer exploration are painted. 
The achievements of Jacques Cartier, Jean 
Ribaut, René de Laudonniére, Samuel de 
Champlain and the pioneer Jesuit mission- 


aries are told in attractive narrative, and 
the North, the great Northwest, the Rocky 
Mountains and the Lower Mississippi all 
furnish localities where the early “civiliza- 
tion” of the time found areas of effort. 
Half a dozen spirited illustrations add to 
the interest of the volume. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston.) 





THE COMING OF THE TipE. By Margaret 

Sherwood. 

A summer on the Maine coast, with 
charming descriptions of scenery and 
clever portraits of various classes of inter- 
esting people form the background in this 
new venture of Miss Sherwood for a love 
story with a disappointed down-Easter and 
a vivacious southern girl as the principals. 
Heredity and psychology are worked in to 
explain the personal characters of the 
couple, and the misanthrope wakes to a 
reasonable comprehension of the value of 
life—with the girl from Virginia. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 





ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. By J. S. Mc- 

Lain. 

Fragments of information and larger 
fragments of imagination relative to the 
condition and prospects of Alaska, have 
been thrown at the public, from time to 
time, but, aside from government reports, 
which are not generally read, nothing on 
the subject has yet appeared, so full, com- 
prehensive and reliable as this book of Mr. 
McLain’s. 

He accompanied the committee of the 
United States Senate on its tour of investi- 
gation in 1903, and thus had exceptional 
opportunities to observe and learn, while 
his thorough training as a newspaper man 
gives him the sense of perspective, propor- 
tion and arrangement so necessary for a 
comprehensive and lucid presentation of his 
facts and conclusions. Enough statistics 
are given to convey a clear picture of the 
resources of the country, while the per- 
sonal narrative of adventure and the story 
of pioneer gold mining close to the Arctic 
Circle supply enough of human interest to 
make the book thoroughly entertaining, as 
well as accurate in its presentation of facts. 

An unusually large number of well- 
selected half-tone pictures help the text in 
its description of people, mining work, the 
fisheries, etc., and the whole is well adapted 
to aid the reader in a broad comprehension 
of the almost limitless possibilties opening 
for this but little known section of our 
national domain. (McClure, Phillips & 
Co., New York: $2.00 net.) 





Tue Fort IN THE WILDERNESS, by Edward 
Strathemeyer. 
The “Colonial Series” of boys’ books 
which is only one of Mr. Strathemeyer’s 
juvenile successes, finds here its fifth num- 
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ber. The location is at Detroit and about 
the great lakes, and the same characters 
who made the earlier numbers so inter- 
esting are again introduced in new scenes 
and thrilling adventures. Mr. Strathe- 
meyer aims to teach history with his story- 
writing, and the story of viciss‘tudes of 
early life in the northwest ¢s not altogether 
nar” (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
1.25.) 


THE Joys or FRIENDSHIP, edited by Mary 

Allette Ayer. 

The compiler of the popular “Daily 
Cheer Year Book” is prepared for the 
gift-season with this prettily arranged and 
published anthology of friendship. The 
reading of the scores of authors repre- 
sented in the selections given, and the 
wise choice of the best in each indicates 
patience, industry and literary skill and 
judgment. The book is -conveniently 
arranged by topics, and will be found use- 
ful for quotation as well as for enterta n- 
ment. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.00 net, 
$1.10 postpaid.) 


A MeEMorrR OF THE First TREASURER OF 
THE Unitep States. By Rev. Michael 
Reed Minnick, A. M. 

But few, even among students of Ameri- 
can history, can speak his name _ offhand, 
but the services of Michael Hillegas to the 
government and to the country are matters 
of record, even if he is well-nigh forgotten. 
His ancestors were Gothic-German, but his 
immediate progenitors were Huguenots; 
and John Frederick Hillegas came to this 
country in 1685, settling in Montgomery 
county, Pa. The father of the subject of 
the memoir was born in 1749 and 
was a prominent Philadelphian mer- 
chant: A biographer says of him: 
“In. my judgment Michael Hillegas, the 
merchant, is a more noteworthy charac- 
ter than his son, the ‘Continental treas- 
urer.” The latter was born in 1729 and 

yas liberally educated. He had large 
business and landed interests, and was 
deeply interested in music. From the out- 
set he was interested in the struggles for 

Colonial independence, and his service as 

Provincial, Continental and United States 

treasurer were various and most valuable. 

(Published by the author. Philadelphia.) 


Tue BrorHers’ Wak, by John C. Reed. 
Books about the Civil War are abundant, 
but this volume will prove, both to the stu- 
dent and the general reader, a valuable ad- 
dition to its literature. The writer, who is 
a noted lawyer, and a recognized author, 
has aimed at a dispassionate survey of the 
elemental features of the slavery question 
and the development of the issues which 
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finally compelled the arbitrament of ¢ 
war. He recognizes the inherent antag 
nism between free and slave labor, 
traces the development of the issue thro 
the agricultural and commercial evolut 
of the two sections, and the growth of 
anti-slavery sentiment as a moral prob! 
The extremists on both sides are rec 
nized and discussed, but the writer cla 
that the masses who finally fanged th: 
selves in opposite camps were conscienti: 
patriotic and lovable, loyal each to its o 
conception of justice and right. The b 
is from a southern standpoint, but it « 
siders the institution of slavery as a ct 
to the white race while it was a bless 
to the negro. The later chapters, the r 
question, in general and in detail, and 
old and the new South, present the p 
ent situation in a fair and comprehen 
manner, and will be found enlightening 
all who are interested in this vexing 
complex problem Little, Brown & | 
Boston. $2.00 net. 


THE CHATTERBOX FOR 

To announce the issue of this fam 
annual is all that is needed to send 
little people to the bookstore, for they 
know its especial interest and importanc 
while parents are equally eager to bring 
home to the children. Its fine illustrat 
are, as usual, an added attraction. D 
Estes & Co., Boston, $1.25. 
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THE LOWEST RATE TO NEW YORK. 


$2.00—Cheap enough, isn't it? It is cer- 
tainly as low as it should be with the safe 
and comfortable accommodations such as 
are offered by the Joy Line, which has 
always been popular, enjoying as it does, 
the reputation for courteous treatment of 
its patrons. ; 

Effective Monday, Nov. 6th and until 
further notice, this line offers a rate of 
$2.00 from Boston through to New York. 
In addition to the all water service every 
Wednesday at 5 p. m., steamers sail from 
Providence every week day <t 6.30 p. m. 
Passengers may take any train from the 
South Terminal Station up to 5.03 p. m, 
making close connections with the steamers 
in Providence. Staterooms may be secured 
and tickets purchased at the Poston office 
of the company, 308 Congress St., near the 
South Terminal Station. 


LOVERS OF GOOD COFFEE 


realize the fact that a good coffee pot 1s 
essential in its making. The “Kaw-f- 
Kwik” is the coffee pot that will give you 
the desired result. See advertisement im 
this issue. 








